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Introduction 

To ensure reliable, accurate, and timely data, 
which are necessary to monitor the progress of 
U.S. education, Congress has mandated that 
the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) produce an annual report, The Condi- 
tion of Education. This year’s report presents 
indicators of important developments and 
trends in U.S. education. These indicators focus 
on participation and persistence in education, 
student performance and other measures of 
achievement, the environment for learning, and 
resources for education. 

This statement summarizes the main findings 
of the 43 indicators that appear in the five 
following sections. Each indicator discussed is 
referenced by its number (e.g., indicator 1) in 
the volume. 

Participation in Education 

As the U.S. population increases in size, so 
does enrollment at all levels of education. At 
the elementary and secondary levels, growth 
is due largely to the increase in the size of the 
school-age population. At the postsecondary 
level, both population growth and increasing 
enrollment rates help account for rising enroll- 
ments in undergraduate, graduate, and first- 
professional programs. The cohorts of learners 
have become more diverse, with students who 
are members of racial/ethnic minorities or who 
speak a language other than English at home 
making up an increasing proportion of the 
school-age population over time. 

■ Between 1970 and 2006, children ages 
3-4 (typically preschool ages) experienced 
the largest increase in enrollment rates, 
from 20 to 56 percent, of any age group. 
Notable growth was also seen in the enroll- 
ment rates for those ages 1 8-24, the period 
when young adults are typically enrolled 
in or transitioning into postsecondary 



education. For example, the overall 
enrollment rate increased from 48 to 65 
percent for those ages 18-19, from 32 
to 48 percent for those ages 20-21, and 
from 15 to 27 percent for those ages 
22-24 ( indicator 1). 

■ A greater percentage of children who were 
about 4 years old in 2005-06 were in a 
center-based setting as their primary type of 
early education and care (57 percent) than in 
other arrangements such as regular parental 
care (20 percent), home-based relative care 
(13 percent), home-based nonrelative care 
(8 percent), or multiple arrangements (2 
percent). A smaller percentage of Hispanic 
children (49 percent) were in a center- 
based setting as their primary type of 
early education and care than their White, 
Black, Asian, or American Indian/Alaska 
Native peers (60 to 62 percent each). The 
percentage of children in a center-based 
setting increased as parents’ highest level of 
education increased ( indicator 2). 

■ In 2008, public elementary and secondary 
school enrollment in the United States is 
expected to approach about 49.8 million 
students: 34.9 million in prekindergarten 
through 8th grade and 14.9 million in 
grades 9 through 12. Total public element- 
ary and secondary school enrollment is 
projected to set new enrollment records 
each year from 2008 through 2017, at 
which time it is expected to reach an 
estimated high of 54.1 million students. 
According to projections, the South is 
expected to experience the largest increase 
in enrollment of all regions in the country 
(indicator 3). 

■ From 1989 to 2001, private school enroll- 
ment in kindergarten through grade 12 
increased from 4.8 to 5.3 million students; 
by 2005, enrollment had declined to 
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5.1 million students. Overall, while the 
number of students enrolled in private 
schools was higher in 2005 than in 1989, 
the percentage of all students attending 
private schools declined from 11 to 9 
percent. Along with the changing level of 
private school enrollment, the distribution 
of students across different types of private 
schools changed during this period. Roman 
Catholic schools continued to have the 
largest percentage of total private school 
enrollment, but the distribution of students 
shifted from Roman Catholic to other 
religious and nonsectarian private schools 
at both the elementary and secondary 
levels ( indicator 4). 

■ The percentage of racial/ethnic minority 
students enrolled in the nation’s public 
schools increased from 22 percent in 1972 
to 31 percent in 1986 to 43 percent in 
2006. This increase in minority enrollment 
largely reflects the growth in the percentage 
of students who were Hispanic. In 2006, 
Hispanic students represented 20 percent 
of public school enrollment, up from 6 
percent in 1972 and 11 percent in 1986. 
The distribution of minority students in 
public schools differed across regions of 
the country, with minority public school 
enrollment (55 percent) exceeding White 
enrollment (45 percent) in the West in 
2006 (indicator 5). 

■ The percentage of school-age children 
(ages 5-17) whose parents had completed 
a bachelor’s degree or higher increased 
from 19 to 35 percent between 1979 and 
2006. During this period, the percentage 
of parents with a bachelor’s degree or 
higher increased for White children (from 
22 to 44 percent). Black children (from 
5 to 21 percent), and Hispanic children 
(from 7 to 15 percent). In 2006, some 67 
percent of school-age children were living 
in two-parent households, representing 



a decrease since 1979, although this per- 
centage has remained relatively stable since 
1995. A larger percentage of school-age 
children were living in poor households 
in 2006 than in 1979 (17 vs. 15 percent), 
but both percentages were lower than the 
high of 21 percent in 1995 ( indicator 6). 

■ Between 1979 and 2006, the number of 
school-age children (ages 5-17) who 
spoke a language other than English at 
home increased from 3.8 to 10.8 million, 
or from 9 to 20 percent of the population 
in this age range. Among these children, 
the percentage who spoke English with 
difficulty increased from 3 to 6 percent 
between 1979 and 2000, but this percent- 
age did not change measurably between 
2000 and 2006 (remained between 5 and 
6 percent). In 2006, about 72 percent of 
the school-age children who spoke a 
language other than English at home 
spoke Spanish ( indicator 7). 

■ Since the enactment of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in 
the mid-1 970s, the number and percentage 
of children and youth ages 3-21 receiving 
special education services increased nearly 
every year until 2004-05. In 1976-77, 
some 3.7 million children and youth in 
this age group were served under IDEA (5 
percent), and by 2006-07, some 6.7 
million received services (about 9 percent). 
The percentage receiving special education 
services for a specific learning disability 
was 3 percentage points higher in 2006-07 
than in 1976-77 (5 vs. 2 percent). In 
comparison, the prevalence of speech or 
language impairments remained fairly 
constant (indicator 8). 

■ Total undergraduate enrollment in degree- 
granting postsecondary institutions has 
generally increased since 1970 and is 
projected to reach 15.6 million students in 
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2008. From 1970 to 2006, women’s 
undergraduate enrollment increased over 
three times as fast as men’s, surpassing 
men’s enrollment in 1978. Women are 
projected to make up 57 percent of 
undergraduate enrollment through 2017. 
In addition, over the next 10 years, full- 
time undergraduate enrollment is expected 
to continue to exceed part-time enrollment, 
and enrollment at 4-year institutions is 
expected to continue to surpass that at 
2-year institutions (indicator 9). 

■ In 2006, three-quarters of 4-year college 
freshmen who had graduated from high 
school in the previous 12 months attended 
an in-state college. The percentage of such 
freshmen who attended an in-state college 
ranged from 28 percent in the District of 
Columbia and 40 percent in New Jersey 
to 89 percent in Louisiana and 90 percent 
in Utah. Many of the southern states had 
relatively high percentages of in-state 
college attendance among college freshmen 
who had graduated from high school in 
the previous 12 months: 8 southern states 
had more than 85 percent of such freshmen 
attending in-state colleges (indicator 10). 

■ Graduate and first-professional enrollments 
in degree-granting institutions increased 
between 2000 and 2006. According to 
projections, increases in enrollment in both 
types of programs will continue, with 
graduate enrollment exceeding 2.6 million 
and first-professional enrollment reaching 
418,000 by 2017. Over the past 30 years, 
female enrollment has increased by a larger 
percentage than male enrollment in both 
types of programs. Between 2000 and 
2006, total minority enrollment increased 
by a larger percentage than did White 
enrollment (44 vs. 15 percent in graduate 
programs and 20 vs. 10 percent in first- 
professional programs) (indicator 11). 



Learner Outcomes 

How well does the American educational 
system — and its students — perform? Data 
from national and international assessments 
of students’ academic achievement can help 
address this question, as can data on adults’ 
educational and work experiences, literacy 
levels, and earnings. In some areas, such as 
mathematics and science, the performance of 
elementary and secondary students has shown 
some improvement over the past decade. How- 
ever, such progress has not been seen on all 
assessments, in all grades assessed, or equally 
for all groups of students. 

■ Reading scores of 4th- and 8th-graders 
assessed by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) were higher 
in 2007 than in 1992, by 4 and 3 points, 
respectively. The average reading score of 
12th-graders, however, was 6 points lower 
in 2005 than in 1992. The percentage of 
4th-graders performing at or above Basic 
was higher in 2007 than in 1992, as was 
the percentage at or above Proficient. The 
percentage of 8th-graders at or above 
Basic was higher in 2007 than in 1992, 
while there was no measurable difference 
in the percentage at or above Profcient. 
The percentage of 12th-graders at or 
above Basic was lower in 2005 than in 
1992, as was the percentage at or above 
Profcient (indicator 12). 

■ Average NAEP mathematics scores 
increased 27 points for 4th-graders and 
19 points for 8th-graders between 1990 
and 2007. Increases in scores were seen 
by sex and across racial/ethnic groups. 
The percentages of 4th- and 8th-graders 
performing at or above Basic, at or above 
Profcient, and at Advanced were higher 
in 2007 than in all previous mathematics 
assessments. The percentage of 4th-graders 
at or above Proficient tripled from 1990 
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to 2007 and increased by 3 percentage 
points from 2005 to 2007. At the 8th- 
grade level, the percentage doubled since 
1990 and increased by 2 percentage points 
from the 2005 assessment (indicator 13). 

■ Reported on a scale of 0 to 300, average 
NAEP writing scores of 8th- and 12th- 
graders were higher in 2007 than in either 
1998 or 2002. The percentage of 8th-graders 
performing at or above Basic was higher in 
2007 than in 1998, as was the percentage at 
or above Proficient. The percentage of 8th- 
graders at or above Basic was also higher 
in 2007 than in 2002, but no measurable 
difference was found in the percentage at or 
above Proficient between these two years. 
The percentage of 12th-graders at or above 
Basic increased from 2002 to 2007 and 
was also higher in 2007 than in 1998. For 
all assessment years, females at each grade 
level outscored males (indicator 14). 

■ In 2006, NAEP conducted its first 
assessment of economics, which evaluated 
12th-graders’ knowledge about markets, 
the national economy, and international 
trade. About 79 percent of 12th-graders 
performed at or above the Basic level on 
this assessment, and 42 percent performed 
at or above Proficient, including 3 per- 
cent at the Advanced level. Students who 
reported higher levels of parental education 
outperformed those who reported lower 
levels. For example, 54 percent of students 
whose parents were college graduates 
performed at or above Proficient, compared 
with 17 percent of students whose parents 
did not finish high school (indicator IS). 

■ NAEP reading and mathematics assessments 
indicate that the achievement gap between 
Whites and Blacks at the 4th-grade level was 
smaller in 2007 than in the early 1990s. On 
a 0 to 500 scale, the 4th-grade White-Black 
achievement gap in reading decreased from 



32 points in 1992 to 27 points in 2007, 
while in mathematics it decreased from 32 
points in 1990 to 26 points in 2007. At 
the 8th-grade level, however, the White- 
Black achievement gap in 2007 was not 
measurably different in reading from the 
gap in 1992 or in mathematics from the 
gap in 1990. For these same years, there 
also was no measurable difference in the 
achievement gap in mathematics between 
Whites and Hispanics at either grade level 
(indicator 16). 

■ NAEP long-term trend results indicate 
that the achievement of 9- and 13-year- 
olds in reading and mathematics im- 
proved between the early 1970s and 2004. 
In reading, 9-year-olds scored higher in 
2004 than in previous assessments, with 
an increase of 7 points between 1999 and 
2004. In mathematics, the achievement of 
9- and 1 3-year-olds in 2004 was the highest 
of any assessment year. Though the overall 
performance of 17-year-olds on both 
NAEP assessments was not measurably 
different from their performance in prior 
years, scores for Black and Hispanic 
students improved from the early 1970s 
(indicator 17). 

■ According to the Progress in International 
Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS), which 
assessed the reading literacy of 4th-graders 
in 45 educational jurisdictions around the 
world, U.S. 4th-graders performed above the 
international average of these jurisdictions 
in 2006. Students in 10 jurisdictions scored 
higher than U.S. students, on average, and 
U.S. students scored higher, on average, 
than their peers in 22 jurisdictions. No 
differences were detected between the U.S. 
average scores in 2001 and 2006 on the 
combined reading literacy scale or on the 
two subscales, reading for literary purposes 
and reading for informational purposes 
(indicator 18). 
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■ The 2006 Program for International 
Student Assessment (PISA 2006) reports on 
the scientific literacy of 15 -year-olds in 57 
educational jurisdictions, including the 30 
member countries of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) and 27 non-OECD countries and 
subnational education systems. According 
to the results of PISA 2006, the average 
U.S. scientific literacy score was 489, 
which was below the average of the 30 
OECD countries (500). U.S. students had 
a lower average score than students in 16 
OECD-member countries and a higher 
average score than students in 5 OECD 
countries ( indicator 19). 

■ Full-time, full-year workers ages 25-34 with 
greater educational attainment earned higher 
salaries than those with less education in each 
year between 1995 and 2006. For example, 
young adults with a bachelor’s degree as their 
highest degree consistently had higher median 
earnings than those with less education. 
This pattern held for male, female, White, 
Black, Hispanic, and Asian subgroups. In 
2006, young adults with a bachelor’s degree 
earned 28 percent more than those with an 
associate’s degree, 50 percent more than 
those who had completed high school, and 
98 percent more than those who did not earn 
a high school diploma (indicator 20). 

Student Effort and Educational Progress 

Many factors are associated with school success, 
persistence, and progress toward a high school 
diploma or a college or advanced degree. These 
include students’ motivation and effort, learning 
experiences, and expectations for further educa- 
tion, as well as various family characteristics, 
such as parents’ educational attainment and 
family income. Monitoring these factors and 
tracking educational attainment provide key in- 
dicators for describing the progress of students 
and schooling in the United States. 



■ Among public high school students in 
the class of 2004-05, about three-fourths 
graduated on time, based on an estimate 
of the incoming freshman class and the 
number of diplomas awarded 4 years 
later. Nebraska had the highest averaged 
freshman graduation rate in 2004-05, 
at 87.8 percent. Sixteen other states had 
graduation rates above 80 percent, and 10 
other states and the District of Columbia 
had rates below 70 percent. The overall 
averaged freshman graduation rate in- 
creased from 71.7 percent in 2000-01 to 
74.7 percent in 2004-05 (indicator 21). 

■ Between 1996-97 and 2005-06, the per- 
centage of students with a disability 
exiting school with a regular high school 
diploma increased from 43 to 57 percent. 
About 94 percent of these students were 
ages 17-19. In addition, the percentage of 
students with disabilities exiting with a 
certificate of attendance increased from 9 
to 15 percent, while the percentage who 
dropped out without a credential 
decreased from 46 to 26 percent. Among 
students with disabilities, the two groups 
with the highest percentages exiting with 
a regular high school diploma were those 
with visual impairments and those with 
hearing impairments (indicator 22). 

■ The status dropout rate represents the 
percentage of persons in an age group who 
are not enrolled in school and have not 
earned a high school diploma or equivalent 
credential, such as a General Educational 
Development (GED) certificate. Status 
dropout rates for Whites, Blacks, and 
Hispanics ages 16-24 have each generally 
declined between 1972 and 2006. However, 
during this period, status dropout rates 
for Whites remained lower than rates for 
Hispanics and Blacks (indicator 23). 
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■ The rate at which high school completers 
enrolled in college in the fall immediately 
after high school increased from 49 percent 
in 1972 to 67 percent in 1997. Since then, 
the rate has fluctuated between 62 and 
69 percent. Though immediate college 
enrollment rates increased overall between 
1972 and 2006 for both Whites and 
Blacks, there has been no overall change 
in the White-Black gap. For Hispanics, 
the rate has fluctuated over time but 
increased overall between 1972 and 2006. 
Nonetheless, the White-Hispanic gap has 
widened over this period. Since 1972, the 
immediate college enrollment rate for high 
school completers has increased faster for 
females than for males (indicator 24). 

■ Some 87 percent of 25- to 29-year-olds 
had received a high school diploma or 
equivalency certificate by 2007. This rate 
has remained between 85 and 88 percent 
over the last 30 years. The percentage 
of students in this age group who had 
completed at least some college education 
increased from 34 to 58 percent between 
1971 and 2007, though increases were not 
consistent throughout this period. In most 
years during this period, the percentage 
completing a bachelor’s degree or higher 
was roughly half that for completing at least 
some college. While the percentage of 25- 
to 29-year-olds with a bachelor’s degree or 
higher increased for all three racial/ethnic 
groups, the gaps between Whites and their 
Black and Hispanic peers widened between 
1971 and 2007 (indicator 25). 

■ Between 1995-96 and 2005-06, the 
number of associate’s degrees earned by 
minority students grew at a faster rate 
than for White students and accounted for 
over 60 percent of the increase in the total 
number of associate’s degrees awarded. 
While the number of bachelor’s degrees 
earned by White students rose by 19 



percent, the number of bachelor’s degrees 
earned by minority students rose by 64 
percent and accounted for 44 percent 
of the total increase during this period 
(indicator 26). 

■ Women have earned a larger number and 
percentage of bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees overall than men have since the early 
1980s, but their share in various fields has 
varied. For example, though women earned 
over 75 percent of bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees awarded in health professions, 
education, and psychology in 2005-06, 
they earned less than 30 percent of degrees 
awarded in computer and information 
sciences and in engineering at both levels. 
In addition, women have made gains at the 
doctoral level: in 2005-06, they earned 49 
percent of doctoral degrees awarded (up 
from 40 percent in 1995-96), and during 
this period, the number of doctoral degrees 
earned by women increased by 54 percent 
(indicator 27). 

Contexts of Elementary and Secondary 
Education 

The school environment is described by a num- 
ber of features, including the characteristics 
of teachers and staff, student/teacher ratios, 
and the climate for learning. Monitoring these 
and other factors provides a fuller picture of 
the conditions in schools that can influence 
education. Society also influences and pro- 
vides support for education through means 
including learning activities that take place 
outside school, as well as financial support for 
education. 

■ During the 2005-06 school year, 86 
percent of public schools indicated that one 
or more incidents — including violent ones 
(serious violent incidents, physical attack 
or fight without a weapon, and threat of 
physical attack without a weapon), thefts 
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of items over $10, and other incidents — 
had taken place at school. That year, 61 
percent of public schools reported at 
least one incident to the police. Some 38 
percent of public schools reported at least 
one violent incident, 13 percent reported 
at least one serious violent incident, 28 
percent reported at least one theft, and 5 1 
percent reported at least one of the other 
specified incidents. The percentage of 
schools experiencing at least one violent 
incident was lower in 2005-06 than in 
2003-04, but was lowest in 1999-2000 
(indicator 28). 

■ In 2005-06, larger percentages of Black, 
Hispanic, and American Indian/Alaska 
Native students attended high-poverty 
schools — defined as public schools with 
more than 75 percent of students eligible 
for free or reduced-price lunch — than did 
White or Asian/Pacific Islander students, 
and higher percentages of Asian/Pacific 
Islander than White students did so. 
Overall, a similar pattern was found 
among racial/ethnic groups within different 
school locales: in each locale (cities, 
suburban areas, towns, and rural areas), 
higher percentages of Black, Hispanic, and 
American Indian/Alaska Native students 
attended high-poverty schools than did 
their White and Asian/Pacific Islander 
peers (indicator 29) . 

■ Public schools with high minority enroll- 
ments (defined as schools in which 75 
percent or more of the students were 
Black, Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, or 
American Indian/ Alaska Native) enrolled 
23 percent of all public elementary and 
secondary students in 2005-06. However, 
about half of all Hispanic and Black 
public school students attended such 
schools — larger percentages than Asian/ 
Pacific Islander, American Indian/Alaska 
Native, or White public school students 



at such schools. A larger percentage of 
public school students in schools with 
high minority enrollments were found in 
cities than in suburban areas, towns, or 
rural areas (indicator 30). 

■ At the end of the 2003-04 school year, 17 
percent of the elementary and secondary 
teachers left the public and private schools 
where they had been teaching. Almost 
half of this teacher turnover was due to 
transferring to a different school: 8 percent 
did so. The remainder (9 percent of the 
teacher workforce) was due to teachers 
who left teaching to take a job in another 
field, pursue further education, leave for 
family reasons, retire, or leave for other 
reasons. In 2003-04, the turnover rate 
for high-poverty public schools (where 
75 percent or more of their students were 
eligible for free or reduced-price lunch) 
was greater than for low-poverty public 
schools (where less than 15 percent of their 
students were eligible) (indicator 31). 

■ In 2003-04, public schools employed over 
5 . 5 million staff : 2 . 8 million were employed 
by elementary schools, 950,000 by middle 
schools, and 1.4 million by secondary 
schools. Professional instructional staff — 
including principals, teachers, instructional 
coordinators and supervisors, librarians/ 
library media specialists, and school 
counselors — accounted for 64 percent of 
public school staff, with teachers making 
up the majority (57 percent) of all staff. 
Schools in rural areas generally had 
lower average numbers of students per 
staff member than did schools in other 
locales for most professional instructional 
and student services professional staff 
(indicator 32). 

■ The ratio of students to teachers, which 
is sometimes used as a proxy measure for 
class size, declined between 1990 and 2005 
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from 17.6 to 16.1 students per teacher for 
all regular public elementary, secondary, 
and combined schools. In every year during 
this period, the student/teacher ratios 
tended to be higher in public schools with 
larger enrollments than in public schools 
with smaller enrollments. For example, 
in 2005, regular secondary schools with 
1,500 students or more enrolled 6.6 more 
students per teacher, on average, than 
regular secondary schools with enrollments 
under 300 (indicator 33). 

■ Total elementary and secondary public 
school revenues increased 55 percent in 
constant dollars from 1989-90 to 
2004-05. Federal and state revenues 
increased at a faster rate than all local 
revenues (both property tax revenue and 
other local revenue). During this period, 
the percentage of total revenue for public 
elementary and secondary education from 
local sources declined (from 47 to 44 
percent), while the proportion of total 
revenue flowing to public schools from 
federal sources increased (from 6 to 9 
percent) and the proportion from state 
sources stayed the same (47 percent) 
(, indicator 34). 

■ Between 1989-90 and 2004-05, total ex- 
penditures per student in public elementary 
and secondary schools rose 29 percent in 
constant 2006-07 dollars, from $8,437 to 
$10,892. Among the functions of current 
expenditures, spending on student and staff 
support increased the most (48 percent), 
followed by instruction (26 percent) and 
transportation (20 percent). Although the 
amount of current expenditures spent on 
salaries increased by 16 percent during 
this period, the percentage of current 
expenditures spent on salaries declined 4 
percentage points, from 66 to 62 percent. 
The percentage spent on employee benefits 



increased almost 3 percentage points 
( indicator 35). 

■ Differences between states accounted 
for a greater percentage of the variation 
in instruction expenditures per student 
among unified public school districts 
than did differences within states from 
1997-98 to 2004-05. The between-state 
differences increased during this period, 
while the within-state differences remained 
largely unchanged. In the 1997-98 
school year, 57 percent of the variation in 
instruction expenditures per student was 
due to the between-state differences, and 
43 percent was due to the within-state 
differences. In the 2004-05 school year, 
the corresponding percentages were 66 
and 34 percent (indicator 36). 

m In 2004-05, current expenditures per 
student, which include instructional, 
administrative, and operation and main- 
tenance expenditures, were highest in high- 
poverty districts ($9,892), next highest in 
low-poverty districts ($9,263), and lowest 
in middle-poverty districts ($8,536). 
Between 1997-98 and 2004-05, current 
expenditures per student increased by 20 
percent in constant 2006-07 dollars, from 
$7,602 to $9,094. Current expenditures 
per student increased the most for the 
high-poverty districts (26 percent) and 
the least for the middle-poverty districts 
(16 percent) (indicator 37). 

■ In 2004, U.S. expenditures per student at 
the combined elementary and secondary 
level were $ 9,368 — higher than the average 
of $6,604 for the member countries of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) reporting data. 
At the postsecondary level, U.S. expendi- 
tures per student were $22,476, higher 
than the OECD average of $11,418 
(indicator 38). 
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Contexts of Postsecondary Education 

The postsecondary education system encom- 
passes various types of institutions under pub- 
lic, private not-for-profit, and private for-profit 
control. Important indicators of this context 
include student fields of study; the price of 
attending college; the availability of financial 
aid; the instructional responsibilities of faculty 
and staff; and the ways in which colleges and 
universities attract and compensate faculty. 

■ Overall, 158,000 more associate’s degrees 
were awarded in 2005-06 than in 1 995-96 
(a 28 percent increase). About 85 percent 
of this growth was attributable to the 
increases in the number of associate’s 
degrees awarded in liberal arts and sciences, 
general studies, and humanities; health 
professions; business; and computer and 
information sciences. Overall 320,000 
more bachelor’s degrees were awarded in 
2005-06 than in 1995-96 (a 28 percent 
increase). Degrees in the field of business 
made up 21 percent of degrees awarded at 
the bachelor’s degree level in 2005-06, with 
over 318,000 bachelor’s degrees awarded 
in business that year (indicator 39). 

■ Overall, 188,000 more master’s degrees 
were awarded in 2005-06 than in 1995-96 
(a 46 percent increase). Of the 594,000 
master’s degrees awarded in 2005-06, 
over 50 percent were in the fields of 
education (29 percent) and business (25 
percent). Overall, 11,400 more doctoral 
degrees were awarded in 2005-06 than 
in 1995-96 (a 26 percent increase). Of 
the 56,000 doctoral degrees awarded in 
2005-06, some 1 3 to 14 percent each were 
in the fields of education, engineering, and 
health professions. The number of first- 
professional degrees awarded increased 
by 11,000 (a 14 percent increase) between 
1995-96 and 2005-06. The increase in the 
number of degrees awarded in pharmacy 



(264 percent) accounted for 62 percent of 
this overall growth (indicator 40). 

■ Although the number of degrees conferred 
by public and private institutions increased 
between 1995-96 and 2005-06, the 
percentage increase varied among types 
of institutions. During this period, the 
number of associate’s, bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctoral degrees conferred by private 
for-profit institutions increased by a 
larger percentage than did the number 
conferred by private not-for-profit and 
public institutions. Despite relatively 
large percentage increases in the number 
of degrees conferred by private for-profit 
institutions, the number of degrees awarded 
remained substantially lower than at 
public or private not-for-profit institutions, 
with the exception of associate’s degrees 
(indicator 41). 

■ Average inflation-adjusted salaries for 
full-time instructional faculty in colleges 
and universities increased by 20 percent 
overall between 1979-80 and 2006-07. 
The average salary increased at all types of 
institutions as well, ranging from 8 percent 
at public 2-year colleges to 37 percent at 
private doctoral universities. However, after 
increasing during the 1980s and 1990s, 
recent increases in faculty salaries have 
been relatively small (1 percent between 
1999-2000 and 2006-07). The percentage 
of faculty compensation received in the 
form of benefits rose from 16 percent 
in 1979-80 to 21 percent in 2006-07 
(indicator 42). 

■ The percentage of full-time college 
students ages 16-24 who were employed 
increased from 34 to 52 percent between 
1970 and 2000 and fluctuated between 
46 and 49 percent after that. In addition, 
the number of hours these students 
worked per week has increased since 
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1970. In contrast to the increase among 
full-time college students, there was no 
measurable change between 1970 and 
2006 in the percentage of part-time college 
students who were employed. In 2006, 
approximately 81 percent of part-time 
college students were employed, but these 
students worked fewer hours in 2006 
than they did in 1970 ( indicator 43). 

Conclusion 

Over the long-term, there has been improve- 
ment in the scores of 9- and 13-year-olds on 
national reading and mathematics assessments 
since the early 1970s, but the scores of 17-year- 
olds have remained flat. In the short-term, 
progress on national assessments in reading and 
mathematics has been made among 4th- and 
8th-graders since the early 1990s, but reading 
scores for 12th-graders have declined. In other 
subject areas, such as writing, scores for 8th- 
and 12th-graders have improved. However, sig- 
nificant achievement gaps among racial/ethnic 
groups remain. International assessments show 
that U.S. students are in the top third of 4th- 
graders in reading, but below the international 
averages in science and mathematics at age 15. 
Other measures of progress show an increase in 
the high school graduation rate since 2000 and 
a decline in the status dropout rate. 



The U.S. education system also shows signs of 
continued growth for years to come. In elemen- 
tary and secondary education, enrollments have 
followed population shifts and are projected to 
increase each year through 2017 to an all-time 
high of 54 million, with the South expected to 
experience the largest increase in enrollments. 
Rates of enrollment in degree-granting postsec- 
ondary education at both the undergraduate 
and graduate levels have increased and are 
projected to continue to do so throughout the 
next 10 years. The number of school-age chil- 
dren who spoke a language other than English 
at home more than doubled between 1979 
and 2006, and the number and percentage of 
children receiving special education services 
in our elementary and secondary schools have 
increased nearly every year up until 2004-05. 

NCES produces an array of reports each year 
that present findings about the U.S. education 
system. The Condition of Education 2008 is the 
culmination of a yearlong project. It includes 
data that were available by early April 2008. 
In the coming months, other reports and 
surveys informing the nation about education 
will be released. Along with the indicators in 
this volume, NCES intends these surveys and 
reports to help inform policymakers and the 
American public about trends and conditions 
in U.S. education. 




Mark Schneider 
Commissioner 

National Center for Education Statistics 
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The Condition of Education is available in two 
forms: this print volume for 2008 and a Web 
version on the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) website ( http://nces.ed.gov/ 
programs/coe ). The Web version includes the 
following: the 2008 Commissioner’s statement, 
a user’s guide, special analyses from 2000 
through 2007, all indicators from this edition, 
and selected indicators from earlier editions of 
The Condition of Education. (See page xxiv for 
a list of all the indicators that appear on The 
Condition of Education website.) 

The print volume of The Condition of Education 
2008 includes five sections of indicators. Each 
section begins with a summary of the general top- 
ic areas covered by the indicators in the section. 
Each indicator contains a discussion along with 
a graph or table on the main indicator page(s), 
and one or more supplemental tables found in 
appendix 1 . The supplemental tables feature the 
estimates used in the indicator discussion as well 
as additional estimates related to the indicator. 
Where applicable, tables of standard errors for 
estimate tables are available on the Web ( http:// 
nces.ed.gov/programs/coe ). Additional informa- 
tion on data sources, analyses conducted, and 
definitions of variables and measures can be 
found in the supplemental notes in appendix 2. 
Finally, a glossary of key terms, bibliography, and 
index are provided at the end of the volume. 

The “eye” icon on the main indica- 
tor page is located to the side of the 
graph or table and provides references for 
supplemental notes, supplemental tables, or 
other sources for more information relating to 
the indicator. 

Indicators use the most recent national data 
available from either NCES or other sources 
serving the purposes of the indicator. When 
the source is an NCES publication, such as the 
Digest of Education Statistics, 2007 (NCES 
2008-022), the publication can be viewed at the 
NCES website ( http://nces.ed.gov/pubsearch ). 



Data Sources and Estimates 

The data in this report were obtained from 
many different sources, including state educa- 
tion agencies, local schools, and colleges and 
universities using surveys and compilations of 
administrative records. Users of The Condition 
of Education should be cautious when compar- 
ing data from different sources. Differences in 
procedures, timing, question phrasing, inter- 
viewer training, and so forth can all affect the 
comparability of results across data sources. 

Most indicators in The Condition of Educa- 
tion summarize data from surveys conducted 
by NCES or by the Census Bureau with sup- 
port from NCES. Brief explanations of the 
major NCES surveys used in this edition of 
The Condition of Education can be found in 
supplemental notes 3 and 4 of this volume. 
More detailed explanations can be obtained 
at the NCES website ( http://nces.ed.gov ) under 
“Surveys and Programs.” Information about 
the Current Population Survey (CPS), another 
frequent source of survey data used in The 
Conditio « of Education, can be obtained in 
supplemental note 2 as well as at http://www. 
census.gov/cps/ . 

Data for indicators reported in this volume 
are obtained primarily from two types of 
surveys: universe surveys and sample surveys. 
Some indicators report data taken from entire 
populations (universe surveys), such as indica- 
tor 37 (Public Elementary and Secondary Ex- 
penditures by District Poverty). With this type 
of survey, information is collected from every 
member of the population. For example, data 
for indicator 37 were obtained for each school 
district (approximately 17,000) in the United 
States. When data from an entire population 
are available, estimates of the total population 
or a subpopulation are made by simply sum- 
ming the units in the population or subpopu- 
lation. A universe survey is usually expensive 
and time consuming, so researchers often opt 
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to collect data from a sample of the population 
of interest (sample survey). Other indicators 
report data from such sample surveys, such as 
indicator 1 6 (Trends in the Achievement Gaps 
in Reading and Mathematics). Indicator 16 
reports information from the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP), which 
assesses a representative sample of students 
each year, rather than the entire population of 
students. When a sample survey is used, the 
statistical uncertainty introduced from having 
data from only a portion of the entire popula- 
tion must be considered in reporting estimates 
and making comparisons. 

Various types of estimates are reported in The 
Condition of Education using universe and 
sample surveys. Many indicators report the 
size of a population or a subpopulation, and 
often the size of a subpopulation is expressed 
as a percentage of the total population. In ad- 
dition, the average (or mean) values of some 
characteristic of the population or subpopula- 
tion may be reported. The average is obtained 
by summing the values for all members of the 
population and dividing the sum by the size of 
the population. An example is the annual av- 
erage salaries of full-time instructional faculty 
at degree-granting institutions ( indicator 42). 
Another population measure that is sometimes 
used is the median. The median is the value of 
a population characteristic at or above which 
50 percent of the population is estimated to 
fall and at or below which 50 percent of the 
population is estimated to fall. An example is 
the median annual earnings of young adults 
who are full-time, full-year wage and salary 
workers (indicator 20). 

Estimates based on universe and sample survey 
data may be affected by a wide range of po- 
tential data collection errors, such as coverage 
errors, response errors, data coding errors, and 
data entry errors. Estimates of the size of these 
types of errors are typically not available. 



Using estimates calculated from data based on 
a sample of the population requires consider- 
ation of several factors before the estimates 
become meaningful. However conscientious 
an organization may be in collecting data 
from a sample of a population, some margin 
of error will always be present in estimations 
of the size of the actual total population or 
subpopulation because the data are available 
from only a portion of the total population. 
Consequently, data from samples can provide 
only an approximation of the true or actual 
value. The margin of error, or the range, of an 
estimate depends on several factors, such as 
the amount of variation in the responses, the 
size and representativeness of the sample, and 
the size of the subgroup for which the estimate 
is computed. The magnitude of this margin of 
error is measured by what statisticians call the 
“standard error” of an estimate. 

Standard Errors 

When data from samples are reported, as is 
the case with most of the indicators in The 
Condition of Education, the standard error 
is calculated for each estimate. The standard 
errors for all estimated totals, means, medians, 
or percentages reported in the supplemental 
tables of The Condition of Education can be 
viewed at the NCES website ( http://nces.ed.gov/ 
programs/coe ). 

The standard errors of the estimates for different 
subpopulations in an indicator can vary consid- 
erably. As an illustration, indicator 19 reports 
on the average combined science literacy scores 
of 15-year-old students in 2006. In Australia, 
the average combined science literacy scores of 
male and female students were each 527 (see 
supplemental table 19-2). In contrast to the 
similarity of these scores, the standard errors for 
these estimates were 3.2 and 2.7, respectively 
(see table SI 9-2 at http://nces.ed.gov/programs/ 
coe/2008/ section2/table.asp?tableID=971 ). The 
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average score with the smaller standard error 
provides a more reliable approximation of the 
true value than does the average score with a 
higher standard error. In addition, standard 
errors tend to diminish in size as the size of the 
sample (or subsample) increases. Consequently, 
for the same kinds of data, such as reading, 
mathematics, writing, and economics scores on 
the National Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress (indicators 12, 13, 14, IS, and 16), standard 
errors will almost always be larger for Blacks 
and Hispanics than for Whites, who represent 
a larger proportion of the population. 

For indicator 20, which reports median an- 
nual earnings, special procedures are followed 
for computing the standard errors for these 
medians. See appendix G of the source and 
accuracy statement for the Current Population 
Study (CPS) 2006 Annual Social and Economic 
supplement (ASEC) for information on how 
to calculate the standard errors ( http://www. 
census.Gov/apsd/techdoc/cps/cpsmar06.pdf ). 

Data Analysis and Interpretation 

Due to standard errors, caution is warranted 
when drawing conclusions about the size of one 
population estimate in comparison to another 
or about whether a time series of population 
estimates is increasing, decreasing, or staying 
about the same. Although one estimate may be 
larger than another, a statistical test may find 
that there is no measurable difference between 
the two estimates because of a large standard er- 
ror associated with one or both of the estimates. 
Whether differences in means or percentages 
are statistically significant can be determined 
using the standard errors of the estimates. 

Readers who wish to compare two sample 
estimates to see if there is a statistical differ- 
ence will need to estimate the precision of the 
difference between the two sample estimates. 
This would be necessary if one wanted to com- 
pare, for example, the mean proficiency scores 



between groups assessed in the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress. To estimate 
the precision of the difference between two 
sample estimates, one must find the standard 
error of the difference between the two sample 
estimates (sample estimate A, or E A , and sample 
estimate B, or E B ). Expressed mathematically, 
the difference between the two estimates E A 
and E b is E A -E B . 

The standard error of the difference (or se A B ) 
can be calculated by taking the square root of 
the sum of the two standard errors associated 
with each of the two sample estimates ( se A and 
se B ) after each has been squared. This relation- 
ship can be expressed as 

Se A-B =J Se l + Se l 

After finding the standard error of the differ- 
ence, one divides the difference between the 
two sample estimates by this standard error 
to determine the “t value,” or “t statistic,” 
of the difference between the two estimates. 
This t statistic measures the precision of the 
difference between two independent sample 
estimates. The formula for calculating this ratio 
is expressed mathematically as 



The next step is to compare this t statistic to 
1.96, the statistically determined value for 
making a decision at a 95 percent confidence 
level as to whether there is a difference between 
two estimates. If the t statistic is greater than 
1.96, then there is evidence that a difference 
exists between the two populations because 
this means that if a test is conducted 100 times, 
only 5 times out of 100 would it be expected 
that the difference between the two sample 
estimates (E A and E B ) is due to chance alone. 
If the t statistic is equal to or less than 1.96, 
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then there is less certainty that the observed 
difference is a real difference, it may be simply 
due to sampling error. This level of certitude, 
or significance, is commonly referred to as the 
“.05 level of (statistical) significance.” 

As an example of a comparison between two 
sample estimates to determine whether there is 
a statistically significant difference between the 
two, consider the data on the performance of 
12th-grade students in the reading assessment 
of the 1992 and 2005 National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (see supplemental table 
12-1). The average scale score in 1992 was 292, 
and the average scale score in 2005 was 286. Is 
the difference of 6 scale points between these 
two different samples statistically significant? 
The standard errors of these estimates are 0.6 
and 0.6, respectively (see table S12-1 at http:// 
nces.ed.gov/programs/coe/2008/section2/table. 
asp?tableID=953 ). Using the formula above, 
the standard error of the difference is 0.85. The 
t statistic of the estimated difference of 6 scale 
points to the standard error of the difference 
is 7.07. This value is greater than 1.96 — the 
critical value of the t distribution for a .05 
level of significance with a large sample. Thus, 
one can conclude that there was a statistically 
significant difference in the performance of 
12th-graders between 1992 and 2005 in read- 
ing and that the reading score for 12th-graders 
in 2005 was lower than the reading score for 
12th-graders in 1992. 

For all indicators reporting estimates based on 
samples in The Condition of Education, differ- 
ences between estimates (including increases 
or decreases) are stated only when they are 
statistically significant. To determine whether 
differences reported are statistically significant, 
two-tailed t tests, at the 0.05 level, are typi- 
cally used. The t test formula for determining 
statistical significance is adjusted when the 
samples being compared are dependent. When 
the difference between estimates is not statisti- 
cally significant, tests of equivalence are often 



conducted. An equivalence test determines the 
probability (generally at the 0.15 level) that 
the estimates are statistically equivalent, that 
is, within the margin of error that the two esti- 
mates are not substantively different. When the 
difference is found to be equivalent, language 
such as “x” and “y” “were similar” or “about 
the same” has been used; otherwise, the data 
will be described as having “no measurable 
difference.” 

When the variables to be tested are postulated 
to form a trend, the relationship may be tested 
using linear regression, logistic regression, or 
ANOVA trend analysis instead of a series of t 
tests. These other methods of analysis test for 
specific relationships (e.g., linear, quadratic, or 
cubic) among variables. 

A number of considerations influence the ulti- 
mate selection of data years to feature in The 
Condition of Education. To make analyses as 
timely as possible, the latest year of data is 
shown if available during report production. 
The choice of comparison years is also based 
on the need to show the earliest available survey 
year, as in the case of the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress and the international 
assessment surveys. In the case of surveys with 
long time frames, such as for enrollment, the 
decade’s beginning year (e.g., 1980 or 1990) 
starts the trend line. Intervening years are se- 
lected in increments to show the general trend 
in the figures and tables. The narrative for the 
indicators typically compares the most current 
year’s data with those from the initial year and 
then with those from a more recent period. 
The narrative may also note years in which 
the data begin to diverge from previous trends 
where applicable. 

Variations in Populations 

In considering the estimates in the tables and 
figures shown in this volume and on the NCES 
website, it is important to keep in mind that 
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there may be considerable variation among the 
members of a population in the characteristic 
or variable represented by the population 
estimate. For example, the estimated average 
combined reading literacy score of 4th-graders 
in the United States in 2006 was 540 (see 
supplemental table 18-1). In reality, many U.S. 
students scored above 540 points, and many 
scored below 540 points. Likewise, not all fac- 
ulty salaries, benefits, and total compensation 
at postsecondary institutions were the same at 
each type of institution in 2006-07 ( indica- 
tor 42). Because of this variation, there may 
be considerable overlap among the members 
of two populations that are being compared. 
Although the difference in the estimated means 
of the two populations may be statistically sig- 
nificant, many members of the population with 
the lower estimated mean may be above the es- 
timated mean of the other population, and vice 
versa. For example, some percentage of young 
adults with a high school diploma or equivalent 
have higher earnings than young adults with 
a bachelor’s degree or higher ( indicator 20). 
The extent of such overlap is not generally 
considered in the indicators in this volume. 
Estimates of the extent of variation in such 
population characteristics can be computed 
from the NCES survey datasets or are available 
in published reports. For example, estimates 
of the variation in students’ assessment scores 
can be found using the NAEP Data Explorer at 
http ://nces. ed . go v/nationsreportcard/nde/ or in 
the appendixes to most NAEP reports. 

Rounding and Other Considerations 

All calculations within The Condition of 
Education are based on unrounded estimates. 
Therefore, the reader may find that a calcu- 
lation, such as a difference or a percentage 



change, cited in the text or figure may not be 
identical to the calculation obtained by using 
the rounded values shown in the accompany- 
ing tables. Although values reported in the 
supplemental tables are generally rounded to 
one decimal place (e.g., 76.5 percent), values re- 
ported in each indicator are generally rounded 
to whole numbers (with any value of 0.50 or 
above rounded to the next highest whole num- 
ber). Due to rounding, cumulative percentages 
may sometimes equal 99 or 101 percent, rather 
than 100 percent. 

Indicators in this volume that use the Current 
Price Index (CPI) use a base academic year of 
2006-07 and a base calendar year of 2006 for 
constant dollar calculations. 

In accordance with the NCES Statistical Stan- 
dards, many tables in this volume use a series of 
symbols to alert the reader to special statistical 
notes. These symbols, and their meanings, are 
as follows: 

— Not available. 

Data were not collected or not reported. 

f Not applicable. 

Category does not exist. 

# Rounds to zero. 

The estimate rounds to zero. 

! Interpret data with caution. 

Estimates are unstable. 

t Reporting standards not met. 

Did not meet reporting standards. 

* p < .05 Significance level. 1 

Notes 

1 This level of significance means that the chance is less than 5 out of 100 that a 
difference was found between two estimates when no real difference exists. 
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Introduction: Participation in Education 



The indicators in this section of The Condi- 
tion of Education report trends in enrollments 
across all levels of education. There are 14 
indicators in this section: 11, prepared for this 
year’s volume, appear on the following pages, 
and all 14, including indicators from previous 
years, appear on the Web (see Website Contents 
on the facing page for a full list of the indica- 
tors). Enrollment is a key indicator of the scope 
of and access to educational opportunities and 
is a basic descriptor of American education. 
Changes in enrollment have implications for 
the demand for educational resources, such as 
qualified teachers, physical facilities, and fund- 
ing levels, which are required to provide a high- 
quality education for our nation’s students. 

The indicators in this section are organized into 
an overview subsection, which is made up of 
an indicator on enrollment rates reported by 
age group, and a series of subsections organized 
by level of the education system. These levels 
are preprimary education, elementary and 
secondary education, undergraduate education, 
graduate and professional education, and adult 
education. 

The indicator in the first subsection compares 
rates of enrollment in formal education pro- 
grams across age groups in the population, 
booking at trends in the enrollment rates of 
individuals provides a perspective on the educa- 
tion of the U.S. population at different points 
in the life cycle and over time. 

Participation in center-based early childhood 
care and education programs, such as Head 
Start, nursery school, and prekindergarten, 
helps to prepare children for elementary school 
or serves as child care for parents. Elementary 
and secondary education provides knowledge 
and skills that prepare students for further 
learning and productive membership in so- 



ciety. Because enrollment at the elementary 
and secondary levels is mandatory in most 
states until at least age 16, and in a number 
of states until age 17 or 18, changes in enroll- 
ment are driven primarily by shifts in the size 
and composition of the school-age popula- 
tion, as well as by shifts in the type of schools 
students attend, for example, between public 
schools, private schools, and homeschooling. 
Postsecondary education offers students op- 
portunities to gain advanced knowledge and 
skills either immediately after high school or 
later in life. Because postsecondary education 
is voluntary, changes in total undergraduate 
enrollments reflect fluctuations in enrollment 
rates and the perceived availability and value of 
postsecondary education, as well as the size of 
college-age populations. Graduate and profes- 
sional enrollments form an important segment 
of postsecondary education, allowing students 
to pursue advanced coursework in a variety of 
areas. Adult education includes formal educa- 
tion activities in which adults participate to 
upgrade their work skills, to change careers, 
or to expand personal interests. 

Some of the indicators in the subsections pro- 
vide information about the characteristics of 
the students who are enrolled and, in some 
cases, how these students are distributed across 
schools. For example, one indicator in this 
volume describes the number and prevalence of 
children with disabilities, and a second shows 
the distributions of select family characteristics 
of 5- to 17-year-olds. 

The indicators on participation in education 
from previous editions of The Condition of Edu- 
cation, which are not included in this volume, 
are available at http://nces.ed.gov/programs/ 
coe/list/index.asp . 
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Indicator 1 



All Ages 

Enrollment Trends by Age 

Between 1 970 and 2006, children ages 3-4 saw the largest increase in enrollment rates. 
There was also notable growth in enrollment rates for those ages 18-19 and 20-24, the 
period when individuals are typically enrolled in postsecondary education. 



Changes in enrollment patterns may reflect 
changes in attendance requirements, the per- 
ceived value or cost of education, as well as the 
time taken to complete degrees. Between 1970 
and 2006, the enrollment rate of children ages 
3-4 (typically nursery school ages) increased from 
20 to 56 percent. This rate is up from 52 percent 
of students in this age group 5 years earlier in 
2001. Some of this increase may reflect changes 
in the data collection method in 1994; 1 however, 
the rate of nursery school attendance had already 
doubled before that year (see supplemental 
table 1-1). The enrollment rate of children ages 
5-6 (typically kindergarten 2 or lst-grade ages) 
increased from 90 percent in 1970 to 96 percent 
in 1976 and has since remained roughly stable. 

The enrollment rate for youth ages 7-13 has re- 
mained high over the past 35 years (between 98 
and 99 percent), reflecting state school attendance 
requirements. The maximum compulsory age of 
school attendance varies by state between ages 16 
and 18; this fact may account for the lower enroll- 
ment rates for youth ages 14-17 (between 93 and 
97 percent) compared with those for youth ages 
7-13 (Education Commission of the States 2006). 



No measurable differences have been found in the 
enrollment rates for these age groups since 2001. 

Youth ages 18-19 are typically transitioning 
into postsecondary education or the workforce. 
Between 1970 and 2006, the enrollment rates 
for these youth increased at the elementary/ 
secondary level (from 10 to 19 percent) and at 
the postsecondary level (from 37 to 46 percent), 
raising the overall enrollment rate of those ages 
18-19 from 48 to 65 percent. This overall rate 
is up from 61 percent of students in this age 
group 5 years earlier in 2001. 

Adults ages 20-34 who are enrolled in school are 
usually enrolled in postsecondary education. Be- 
tween 1970 and 2006, the enrollment rate of young 
adults ages 20-21 increased from 32 to 48 percent, 
and the rate of those ages 22-24 increased from 15 to 
27 percent. Among older adults, the enrollment rate 
increased from 8 to 12 percent for those ages 25-29 
during this period, and from 4 percent in 1970 to 7 
percent in 2006 for those ages 30-34. Despite this 
pattern of increase from 1970 to 2006, there was no 
measurable change in the enrollment rates for those 
ages 20-34 between 2001 and 2006. 



ENROLLMENT RATES: Percentage of the population ages 3-34 enrolled in school, by age group: October 1970-2006 



Percent Ages 3-19 Ages 18-34 




1 Beginning in 1994, new procedures were used 
to collect preprimary enrollment data.As a result, 
pre-1994 data may not be comparable to data 
from 1994 or later. 

2 As of April 2005, of the 50 states and the District 
of Columbia, there were 36 states or jurisdictions 
that did not require kindergarten attendance; 
however, most mandate that school districts offer 
kindergarten programs (Education Commission of 
the States 2005). 

NOTE: Includes enrollment in any type of graded 
public, parochial, or other private schools. Includes 
nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary 
schools, high schools, colleges, universities, and 
professional schools. Attendance may be on either 
a full-time or part-time basis and during the day 
or night. Excludes homeschooled students and 
enrollments in less-than-2-year postsecondary 
institutions and enrollments in "special" schools, 
such as trade schools, business colleges, or cor- 
respondence schools. The age breakouts used 
in this indicator reflect the different schooling 
stages that are typical for students given their 
age. For example, students at ages 18-19 are 
typically transitioning from elementary/second- 
ary education into postsecondary education 
or the workforce. See supplemental note 2 for 
more information on the Current Population 
Survey (CPS). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Educa- 
tion Statistics, 2007 (NCES 2008-022), table 7, 
data from U.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October, 
1970-2006. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Note 2 
Supplemental Table 1-1 

Education Commission of the 
States 2005, 2006 
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Section 1 — Participation in Education 



Preprimary Education 

Early Education and Child Care Arrangements of Young Children 

A greater percentage of 4-year-olds from the 2001 birth cohort were in a center-based 
setting (including Head Start) as their primary type of early education and care 

(57 percent) than in other arrangements. 



1 Findings are based on all children who par- 
ticipated in the ECLS-B. Although most of the 
children in the sample were about 4 years old 
during the 2005-06 interview (74.6 percent 
were between 48 and 57.9 months), some 16 
percent were younger than 4 years old (between 
44 and 48 months), and 9 percent were between 
58 and 65 months. Findings are representative of 
the approximately 4 million children born in the 
United States in 2001. 

2 Care provided in the child's home or in another 
private home by a relative (excluding parents). 

NOTE: Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic 
ethnicity. Not all racial/ethnic groups are shown in 
the figure due to small sample sizes and relatively 
large standard errors.Detail may not sum to totals 
because of rounding and suppression of care 
arrangement cells that do not meet standards. 
Children who were in multiple arrangements 
are not included in the figure. Center-based care 
includes day care, preschool, and prekindergarten 
programs. Nonrelative care in a private home 
includes family day care. Estimates weighted by 
W3R0. Primary type of care arrangement is the 
type of nonpa rental care in which the child spent 
the most hours each week. See supplemental note 

3 for more information about the Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, Birth Cohort (ECLS-B). 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, Birth Cohort, Longitudinal 
9-Month— Preschool Restricted-Use Data File. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Table 2-1 




The Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, 
Birth Cohort of 2001 (ECLS-B) has followed 
a nationally representative cohort of children 
from birth through preschool age. This in- 
dicator presents findings on these children’s 
early education and child care arrangements 
in 2005-06, when most of the children were 
about 4 years old. 1 

A greater percentage of 4-year-olds from the 
2001 birth cohort were in a center-based setting 
(including Head Start) as their primary type of 
early education and care (57 percent) than in 
other arrangements such as home-based relative 
care 2 (13 percent), home-based nonrelative care 
(8 percent), or multiple arrangements (2 per- 
cent) (see supplemental table 2-1). The overall 
percentage of children in center-based settings 
includes children in Head Start (13 percent) as 
well as those in other center-based settings (45 
percent). Twenty percent of children had no 
nonparental care and education arrangements. 

Differences in the percentage of children who 
were in a center-based setting as their primary 
type of early education and care were observed 



by race/ethnicity. A smaller percentage of Pa- 
cific Islander children (20 percent) and Hispanic 
children (49 percent) were in a center-based 
setting as their primary type of early educa- 
tion and care than their White, Black, Asian, 
or American Indian/Alaska Native peers (60 
to 62 percent). 

Racial and ethnic differences in the use of Head 
Start as the primary type of early education and 
child care were observed. A larger percentage 
of Black children (25 percent) and American 
Indian children (31 percent) were in Head Start 
as their primary type of early education and 
care than their White (7 percent) and Asian 
peers (5 percent). 

The percentage of children who were in a 
center-based setting increased as parents’ high- 
est level of education increased. For example, 
43 percent of children about 4 years old whose 
parents’ highest level of education was less than 
high school were enrolled in a center-based set- 
ting, compared with 71 percent of their peers 
whose parents’ highest level of education was 
any graduate or professional school. 



CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS: Percentage distribution of the early education and child care arrangements of the 2001 
birth cohort at about 4 years old, by race/ethnicity: 2005-06 



Percent 

100 i- - 




Total White Black Hispanic Asian 

Race/ethnicity 



■ Center-based care, 
other than Head Start 

□ Head Start 

■ Home-based 
nonrelative care 

Home-based relative care 

■ No regular nonparental 
arrangement 
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Indicator 3 



Elementary/Secondary Education 

Past and Projected Public School Enrollments 

Public elementary and secondary enrollment is projected to increase to 54 million in 
20 17. The South is projected to experience the largest increase in the number of students 
enrolled. 



In 2008, about 49.8 million students are ex- 
pected to be enrolled in public elementary and 
secondary schools. Of these students, 34.9 mil- 
lion will be enrolled in prekindergarten (preK) 
through 8th grade and 14.9 million will be 
enrolled in grades 9 through 12. 



enrollment in grades preK-8 is projected to in- 
crease to 34.9 million in 2008 and to reach 38.4 
million in 2017. Enrollment in grades 9-12 is 
projected to decrease from 15 million in 2007 
to 14.6 million in 2011 and then increase to 
15.7 million in 2017. 



Public school enrollment declined during the 
1970s and early 1980s and increased in the 
latter part of the 1980s. Enrollment continued 
to increase throughout the 1990s and early 
2000s. Between 2000 and 2008, public school 
enrollment is expected to increase by 2.6 million 
students, reaching 49.8 million students in 2008 
(see supplemental table 3-1 ). Total public school 
enrollment is projected to set new enrollment re- 
cords each year from 2008 through 2017, reach- 
ing an estimated high of 54.1 million students. 

Enrollment trends in grades preK-8 and 9-12 
have differed over time as students move 
through the public school system. For ex- 
ample, enrollment in grades preK-8 decreased 
throughout the 1970s and early 1980s, while 
enrollment in grades 9-12 decreased in the late 
1970s and throughout the 1980s. Public school 



Between 2000 and 2008, total enrollment is 
expected to increase by over 1.8 million stu- 
dents in the South and by 1.0 million students 
in the West, and to decrease slightly in both the 
Midwest and Northeast. Since 1965, the South 
has had the largest share of public school enroll- 
ment in the United States. Projections indicate 
that, by 2008, the share for the South will have 
increased from 33 percent in 1965 to 38 percent 
by 2008 and to 40 percent by 2017. The share 
for the West is projected to increase from 18 
percent in 1965 to 25 percent by 2008, and to 
remain at 25 percent in 2017. In contrast, the 
share of enrollment in the Midwest is projected 
to decrease from 28 percent in 1965 to 22 per- 
cent by 2008, and to reach 20 percent in 2017. 
Enrollment in the Northeast is projected to 
decrease from 21 percent in 1965 to 16 percent 
by 2008, and to reach 15 percent in 2017. 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT: Public school enrollment in prekindergarten through grade 12, with projections, by grade level: 
Various years, fall 1965-2017 




NOTE: Data are fall enrollment counts or estimates 
for the referenced year. Some data have been 
revised from previously published figures. See 
supplemental note I for states in each region. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Digest of 
Education Statistics, 2007 (NCES 2008-022), 
table 33; Elussar.W. (forthcoming). Projections of 
Education Statistics to 2017 (NCES 2008-078), 
table 1;Snyder, 1, and Hoffman, C.M.(1995).5fafe 
Comparisons of Education Statistics: 1969-70 
to 1993-94 (NCES 95-122), table 10, retrieved 
December 4, 2007, from http://nces.ed.gov/ 
pubsearch/pubsinfo.asp?pubid=95122 ;and table 
ESE65, retrieved December 4, 2007, from http:// 
www.nces.ed.gov/survevs/AnnualReports/ 
historicaltables.asp . 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Table 3-1 
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Indicator 4 



Section 1 — Participation in Education 



Elementary/Secondary Education 

Trends in Private School Enrollments 



From 1 989 to 2005, the percentage of students enrolled in private schools declined from 
11 to 9 percent. The number of private school students enrolled in kindergarten through 
grade 12 increased from 1989 to 2001 and then declined through 2005. 



1 Other religious schools have a religious orienta- 
tion or purpose, but are not Roman Catholic. 
Conservative Christian schools are those with 
membership in at least one of four associations: 
Accelerated Christian Education, American Associ- 
ation of Christian Schools, Association of Christian 
Schools International, or Oral Roberts University 
Education Fellowship. Affiliated schools are those 
with membership in 1 of 12 associations — Asso- 
ciation ofChristianTeachersand Schools, Christian 
Schools International, Council of Islamic Schools 
in North America, Evangelical Lutheran Education 
Association, Friends Council on Education, General 
Conference of the Seventh-Day Adventist Church, 
Islamic School League of America, National As- 
sociation of Episcopal Schools, National Christian 
School Association, National Society for Hebrew 
Day Schools, Solomon Schechter Day Schools, 
or Southern Baptist Association of Christian 
Schools — or indicating membership in “other 
religious school associations.'Unaffiliated schools 
are those that have a religious orientation or 
purpose, but are not classified as Conservative 
Christian or affiliated. 

2 Nonsectarian schools do not have a religious 
orientation or purpose. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of 
rounding. Race categories exclude persons of 
Hispanic ethnicity. Supplemental note 1 identifies 
the states in each region. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Private School 
Universe Survey (PSS), 1989-90 and 2005-06. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3 

Supplemental Tables 4-1, 
4-2, 4-3 




From 1989 to 2001, private school enrollment 
in kindergarten through grade 12 increased 
from 4.8 million to 5.3 million students. By 
2005, enrollment had declined to 5.1 million 
students (see supplemental table 4-1). 

In addition to the changing level of enrollment 
in private schools, the distribution of students 
across different types of private schools changed 
between 1989 and 2005. Although Roman 
Catholic schools maintained the largest share of 
total private school enrollment, the percentage 
of all private school students enrolled in Ro- 
man Catholic schools decreased from 55 to 44 
percent. This decrease stemmed from the decline 
in the percentage of these students enrolled in 
parochial schools (those run by a parish, not by 
a diocese or independently). On the other hand, 
the percentage of students enrolled in Conserva- 
tive Christian schools increased from 11 to 16 
percent during this period. In addition, there 
was an increase in the percentage of students en- 
rolled in nonsectarian private schools, from 13 
to 1 8 percent. This shift in private school enroll- 
ment, from Roman Catholic to other religious 
and nonsectarian private schools, occurred at 
both the elementary and secondary levels. 



Overall, while the number of students enrolled 
in private schools was higher in 2005 than in 
1989, the percentage of all students attending 
private schools declined from 1 1 to 9 percent 
(see supplemental table 4-2). Enrollment of 
private school students as a percentage of total 
enrollment differed by region. In 2005, the 
percentage of students in private schools was 
higher in the Northeast (13 percent) than in 
the Midwest (10 percent), the South, and the 
West (8 percent each). 

The student composition of private schools 
differed from that of public schools. In 2005, 
Whites made up a greater share of private than 
of public school enrollment (75 vs. 58 percent), 
while the opposite was true for Blacks (10 vs. 
16 percent) and Hispanics (9 vs. 20 percent; 
see supplemental table 4-3 and indicator 5). 
In addition, the student composition in private 
schools differed by locale. Within cities, 32 
percent of private school students enrolled 
were minorities, compared with 23 percent in 
suburban areas, 12 percent in towns, and 14 
percent in rural areas. 



PRIVATE SCHOOL ENROLLMENT: Percentage distribution of private school students in kindergarten through grade 12, 
by school type: Fall 1989 and fall 2005 



Percent 




Roman Catholic 



Other religious 1 



School type 



Non- 

sectarian 2 



1989 ■ 2005 
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Section 1 — Participation in Education 



Indicator 5 



Elementary/Secondary Education 

Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Public School Students 



The percentage of racial/ethnic minority students enrolled in the nation's public schools 
increased between 1 986 and 2006, primarily due to an increase in the proportion of 
Hispanic students. 



The shifting racial and ethnic distribution of 
public school students enrolled in kindergarten 
through 12th grade is one aspect of change 
in the composition of school enrollment. The 
percentage of public school students who were 
considered to be part of a racial or ethnic mi- 
nority group increased from 22 percent in 1972 
to 31 percent in 1986 to 43 percent in 2006 
(see supplemental table 5-1). Between 1972 and 
2006, the percentage of public school students 
who were White decreased from 78 to 57 per- 
cent. The minority increase largely reflected 
the growth in the proportion of students who 
were Hispanic. In 2006, Hispanic students 
represented 20 percent of public school en- 
rollment, up from 6 percent in 1972 and 11 
percent in 1986. Since 1986, the proportion of 
public school students who were Hispanic has 
increased more than the proportion who were 
Black or members of other 1 minority groups. 
For example, in 2006, Black students made 
up 16 percent of public school enrollment, 
compared with 17 percent in 1986. Hispanic 
enrollment measurably surpassed Black enroll- 
ment for the first time in 2002. Together, Asian 



(3.8 percent), Pacific Islander (0.2 percent), and 
American Indian/ Alaskan Native (0.7 percent) 
students and students of more than one race 
(2.7 percent) made up about 7.3 percent of 
public school enrollment in 2006. 

The distribution of minority students in public 
schools differed by region, though minority en- 
rollment generally grew in all regions between 
1986 and 2006 and during the broader period 
of 1972 and 2006 (see supplemental table 
5-2). Between 1972 and 2006, the South and 
West had larger minority enrollments than the 
Northeast and Midwest, and the Midwest had 
the smallest minority enrollment of any region. 
In the West, beginning in 2003, minority enroll- 
ment exceeded White enrollment, and by 2006, 
minority students made up 55 percent of public 
school enrollment, compared with 45 percent 
for White students. In 2006, as in all years 
since 1972, the percentage of Hispanic students 
exceeded the percentage of Black students in 
the West, while in the South and Midwest, the 
percentage of Black enrollment continued to 
exceed that of Hispanic enrollment. 



MINORITY ENROLLMENT: Percentage distribution of the race/ethnicity of public school students enrolled in kindergarten 
through 12th grade, by region: October 1986-2006 



Percent Northeast Midwest South West 




1986 1991 1996 2001 2006 1986 1991 1996 2001 2006 1986 1991 1996 2001 2006 1986 1991 1996 2001 2006 

Year 



■ Other 1 

■ Hispanic 
□ Black 

■ White 



, "Other”indudes all students who did not identify 
themselves as White, Black, or Hispanic. 

NOTE: Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic 
ethnicity. Estimates include all public school stu- 
dents enrolled in kindergarten through 1 2th grade. 
See supplemental note 2 for more information on 
the Current Population Survey. See supplemental 
note 1 for the states in each region. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS).October 
Supplement, 1986-2006. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,2 
Supplemental Tables 5-1, 5-2 
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Indicator 6 



Section 1 — Participation in Education 



Elementary/Secondary Education 

Family Characteristics of 5- to 17-Year-Olds 

The percentage of 5- to 1 7-year-olds whose parents had completed a bachelor's degree 
or higher increased from 1 9 percent in 1 979 to 35 percent in 2006. 



NOTE: Included in the totals but not shown 
separately are estimates for those from other 
racial/ethnic categories. In 1994, the survey 
instrument for the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. 
See supplemental note 2 for further discussion. 
See supplemental note 1 for more information 
on poverty levels. Some estimates are revised 
from previous publications. Detail may not sum 
to totals because of rounding. Race categories 
exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), March 
Supplement, selected years, 1 979-2006. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,2 
Supplemental Table 6-1 




The percentage of school-age children (ages 
5-17) whose parents had completed a bach- 
elor’s degree or higher increased from 19 
percent in 1979 to 35 percent in 2006 (see 
supplemental table 6-1); this same measure 
increased for White children (from 22 to 44 
percent), Black children (from 5 to 21 percent), 
and Hispanic children (from 7 to 15 percent). In 
2006, a higher percentage of parents of White 
children had completed a bachelor’s degree or 
higher than did parents of Black or Hispanic 
children. 

The percentage of school-age children living 
in two-parent households decreased from 75 
percent in 1979 to 67 percent in 2006; however, 
this percentage has remained between 67 and 
69 percent since 1995. Another 23 percent of 
children lived only with their mother and 5 
percent were in father-only households in 2006. 
Higher percentages of White (75 percent) and 
Hispanic (65 percent) children lived in two-par- 
ent households than did their Black (35 percent) 
peers in 2006. One-half of Black children lived 
in mother-only households, compared with 
about one-fourth of Hispanic children and 16 
percent of White children. 



The percentage of school-age children living in 
families below the poverty threshold increased 
from 15 percent in 1979 to 21 percent in 1995, 
and then decreased to 16 percent in 2002. In 
2006, a larger percentage of children were living 
in poor households than in 1979 (17 vs. 15 per- 
cent), but both were lower than the high in 1995 
of 21 percent. This same general pattern was evi- 
dent across racial/ethnic groups. The percentage 
of White children in poor households increased 
from 9 percent in 1979 to 12 percent in 1995, 
and then decreased to 10 percent in 2006. The 
percentage of Black children in poor households 
increased from 41 percent in 1979 to 44 percent in 
1992, and then decreased to 33 percent in 2006. 
Among Hispanics, this percentage increased from 
27 percent in 1979 to 40 percent in 1995, and 
then decreased to 26 percent in 2006. 

In 2006, some 95 percent of school-age children 
were born in the United States, not measurably 
different from the percentage in 1995 (when 
citizenship data were first collected). A higher per- 
centage of Hispanics (86 percent) were born in the 
United States in 2006 than in 1995 (81 percent), 
but no measurable differences were detected for 
Whites or Blacks over this same period. 



FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: Percentage of 5- to 1 7-year-olds whose parents had attained a bachelor's degree or higher, 
by race/ethnicity: Selected years, 1 979-2006 

Percent 
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Section 1 — Participation in Education 



Indicator 7 



Elementary/Secondary Education 

Language Minority School-Age Children 

In 2006, about 20 percent of children ages 5- 1 7 spoke a language other than English at 
home, and 5 percent spoke English with difficulty. 



Between 1979 and 2006, the number of 
school-age children (children ages 5-17) who 
spoke a language other than English at home 
increased from 3.8 to 10.8 million, or from 9 to 
20 percent of the population in this age range 
(see supplemental table 7-1). An increase was 
also evident during the more recent period of 
2000 to 2006 (from 18 to 20 percent). The 
percentage of 5- to 17-year-old children who 
spoke English with difficulty increased from 
3 to 6 percent between 1979 and 2000, but 
this percentage did not change measurably 
between 2000 and 2006 (it remained between 
5 and 6 percent). The number of children who 
spoke English with difficulty as a proportion 
of children who spoke another language at 
home has continued to decrease over time. For 
example, of the children who spoke a language 
other than English at home, 34 percent spoke 
English with difficulty in 1979, compared with 
31 percent in 2000 and 25 percent in 2006. 

In 2006, about 72 percent (7.8 million) of the 
school-age children who spoke a language 
other than English at home spoke Spanish 
(see supplemental table 7-2). The next largest 
number of children who spoke a non-English 



language at home spoke other Indo-European 1 
languages, followed by those who spoke Asian/ 
Pacific Islander 2 languages, and then by those 
who spoke other languages. Higher percentages 
of children who spoke Spanish or an Asian/ 
Pacific Islander language at home spoke English 
with difficulty (27 and 28 percent, respectively) 
than did those who spoke other Indo-European 
languages (19 percent) or other languages (18 
percent) at home. 

The percentages of school-age children speaking 
a language other than English at home and who 
spoke English with difficulty varied by race/ 
ethnicity and poverty status in 2006. Among 
school-age children, 18 percent of Hispanics 
and 17 percent of Asians spoke a language 
other than English at home and spoke English 
with difficulty, compared with 6 percent of Pa- 
cific Islanders, 3 percent of American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives, and 1 percent each of Whites, 
Blacks, and children of more than one race. In 
terms of poverty status, higher percentages of 
poor (10 percent) and near-poor (8 percent) 5- 
to 17-year-olds spoke a non-English language 
at home and spoke English with difficulty than 
did nonpoor 5- to 17-year-olds (3 percent). 



LANGUAGE MINORITY: Percentage of 5- to 1 7-year-olds who spoke a language other than English at home and who 
spoke English with difficulty: Selected years, 1 979-2006 

Percent 




1 An Indo-European language otherthan Spanish 
(e.g., French, German, Portuguese, etc.). 

2 Any native language spoken by Asians or Pacific 
Islanders, which linguists classify variously as 
Sino-Tibetan, Austroasiatic, or Austronesian 
languages. 

NOTE: Data on language spoken at home and 
difficulty speaking English were obtained from 
household respondents.Respondents were asked 
if each child in the household spoke a language 
other than English at home. If they answered 
“yes, "they were asked how well each child could 
speak English. Categories used for reporting were 
"very well,""well,""not well, "and "not at all." All 
those who reported speaking English less than 
"very well" were considered to have difficulty 
speaking English.Since the American Community 
Survey (ACS) does not ask whether household 
children speak English at home, these data 
cannot be used to determine whether English or 
another language is the primary language spoken 
at home. In 1 994, the survey methodology for the 
Current Population Survey (CPS) was changed 
and weights were adjusted. Spanish-language 
versions of both the CPS and the ACS were avail- 
able to respondents. Poor is defined to include 
families below the poverty threshold, neor-poor 
is defined to include families at 100-199 percent 
of the poverty threshold, and nonpoor is defined 
to include families at 200 percent or more than 
the poverty threshold. See supplemental note 1 
for more information. Race categories exclude 
persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: J.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), 1979 
and 1989 NovemberSupplementand 1992,1995, 
and 1999 October Supplement, and American 
Community Survey (ACS), 2000-06. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,2,3 
Supplemental Tables 7-1, 7-2 

Federal Interagency Forum 
on Child and Family Statistics 
2007 
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Indicator 8 



Section 1 — Participation in Education 



1 Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic 
ethnicity. Data from reference below. 

2 A disorder in one or more of the basic psycho- 
logical processes involved in understanding or 
in using language, spoken or written, that may 
manifest itself in an imperfect ability to listen, 
think, speak, read, write, spell, or to do math- 
ematical calculations, including conditions such 
as perceptual disabilities, brain injury, minimal 
brain dysfunction, dyslexia, and developmental 
aphasia. 

3 "Other" d isa bi I ity types include mental retarda- 
tion, emotional disturbance, hearing impair- 
ments, orthopedic impairments, other health 
impairments, visual impairments, multiple dis- 
abilities, deaf-blindness, autism, traumatic brain 
injury, and developmental delay. There is a wide 
range of disabilities included in this category; 
they are included together hereto represent cases 
contributing to the total not otherwise presented 
in this graph due to their relatively low prevalence 
in the population. 

NOTE: Special education services through the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) 
are available for eligible children and youth 
identified by a team of qualified professionals 
as having a disability that adversely affects their 
academic performance and as in need of special 
education and related services. The total is the 
number and percentage of children and youth 
receiving special education services through IDEA 
in early education centers and public schools in 
the 50 states and the District of Columbia and in 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) schools through 
1993-94. Beginning in 1994-95, estimates 
exclude BIA schools.See supplemental note 8 for 
more information about the student disabilities 
presented here. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office 
of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
(OSERS), Office of Special Education Programs 
(OSEP) . (2006a, b) ,26th Annual (2004) Report to 
Congress on the Implementation of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act, vols. 1 and 2, data 
from OSERS, OSER Data Analysis System (DANS), 
1 976-2006. Retrieved November 29, 2007 from 
http://www.ed.oov/about/reports/annual/ 
oseo/2004/introd uction.html and https://www. 
ideadata.org/index.html . 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 8 
Supplemental Tables 8-1, 8-2 

J.S. Department of 
Education 2006c 



Elementary/Secondary Education 

Children and Youth With Disabilities in Public Schools 



The number and percentage of children and youth receiving special education services 
increased nearly every year between 1 976-77 and 2004-05. Since 2004-05, 
the number of students receiving services has declined. 



The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), first enacted in 1975, mandates that 
children and youth ages 3-21 with disabilities 
be provided a free and appropriate public school 
education. Data collection activities to monitor 
compliance with IDEA began in 1976. 

The number and percentage of children and 
youth ages 3-21 receiving special education ser- 
vices increased nearly every year since the incep- 
tion of IDEA until 2004-05 (see supplemental 
table 8-1). However, the number and percent- 
age declined between 2004-05 and 2006-07. 
In 1976-77, some 3.7 million children and 
youth were served under IDEA, representing 
5 percent of all children and youth ages 3-21. 
By 2006-07, some 6.7 million children and 
youth received IDEA services, corresponding to 
about 9 percent of all children and youth ages 
3-21. Among students served under IDEA in 
2006-07, about 1 percent were American Indi- 
an/Alaska Native, 2 percent were Asian/Pacific 
Islander, 17 percent were Hispanic, 20 percent 
were Black, and 59 percent were White. 1 



Since 1980-81 a larger percentage of children 
and youth ages 3-21 have received special 
education services for specific learning dis- 
abilities than for any other disabilities (see 
supplemental table 8-2). A specific learning 
disability is a disorder of one or more of the 
basic psychological processes involved in un- 
derstanding or in using language, spoken or 
written, that may manifest itself in an imper- 
fect ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, 
spell, or to do mathematical calculations. This 
includes conditions such as perceptual disabili- 
ties, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, 
dyslexia, and developmental aphasia. The 
percentage of children and youth ages 3-21 
receiving special education services for a spe- 
cific learning disability was 3 percentage points 
higher in 2006-07 than in 1976-77 (5 versus 
2 percent). In comparison, the prevalence of 
speech or language impairments remained 
fairly constant, with variations of less than 1 
percentage point during this period. 



STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES: Percentage of children and youth ages 3-21 in early education centers or public schools 
receiving services under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), by primary disability type: Selected 
years, 1976-77 through 2006-07 



Percent 




School year 
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Indicator 9 



Undergraduate Education 

Past and Projected Undergraduate Enrollments 

Women are projected to make up 57 percent of undergraduate enrollment in 2008. 



Total undergraduate enrollment in degree- 
granting postsecondary institutions has gener- 
ally increased since 1970. This increase has 
been accompanied by changes in the propor- 
tions of students who are female, students who 
attend full time, students who attend 4-year 
institutions, and students who attend public 
institutions. Overall enrollment is projected to 
reach 15.6 million students in 2008 and 17.0 
million in 2017 (see supplemental table 9-1). 
The number of students enrolled part and full 
time, the number at 2- and 4-year institutions, 
the number at public and private institutions, 
and the number of male and female under- 
graduates are all projected to reach a new high 
each year from 2007 to 2017. 

From 1970 to 2006, women’s undergradu- 
ate enrollment increased over three times as 
fast as men’s, surpassing men’s enrollment 
in 1978. In this period, women’s enrollment 
rose from 3.2 to 8.7 million (an increase of 
178 percent), while men’s rose from 4.3 to 
6.5 million (an increase of 53 percent). From 
2007 to 2017, both men’s and women’s under- 
graduate enrollments are projected to increase, 
with women maintaining 57 percent of total 
enrollment. 



Though full-time enrollment was higher than 
part-time enrollment from 1970 to 2006, part- 
time enrollment increased over five times as fast 
as full-time enrollment in the 1970s (from 28 
to 40 percent), before stabilizing from 1980 to 
1999. From 2000 to 2006, full-time enrollment 
grew almost three times as fast as part-time 
enrollment, from 60 to 63 percent, where it is 
expected to remain from 2007 to 2017. 

Undergraduate enrollment has been larger at 
4-year institutions than at 2-year institutions 
since 1970, yet 2-year enrollment increased 
more rapidly than 4-year enrollment in the 
1970s (from 31 to 42 percent), before leveling 
off from 1980 to 1999. From 2000 to 2006, 
4-year enrollment grew over twice as fast as 
2-year enrollment, from 55 to 57 percent, where 
it is expected to remain from 2007 to 2017. 

Enrollment at public institutions has been higher 
than at private institutions from 1970 to 2006. 
Public enrollment increased almost four times as 
fast as private enrollment in the 1970s (from 76 
to 80 percent), before stabilizing from 1980 to 
1999. From 2000 to 2006, private enrollment 
grew over twice as fast as public enrollment (from 
20 to 22 percent). Public enrollment is expected 
to remain at 78 percent from 2007 to 2017. 



UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT: Total undergraduate enrollment in degree-granting 2- and 4-year postsecondary 
institutions with projections, by sex: Fall 1970-2017 



Enrollment (in millions) Projected 




NOTE:Projections are based on data through 2006 
and middle alternative assumptions concerning 
the economy. For more information, see NCES 
2008-078. Data for 1999 were imputed using 
alternative procedures. For more information, see 
NCES 2001-083, appendix E. See supplemental 
note 3 for more information on the Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS). 
See supplemental note 9 for more information 
about the classification of postsecondary educa- 
tion institutions. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Digest of 
Education Statistics, 2007 (NCES 2008-022), table 
196, and Hussar, W. (forthcoming ). Projections of 
Education Statistics to 2017 (NCES 2008-078), 
table 18, data from U.S.Department of Education, 
NCES, Higher Education General Information Sur- 
vey (HEGIS),"Fall Enrollment in Colleges and Uni- 
versities" surveys, 1970-1985, and 1986-2006 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System, 
“Fall Enrollment Survey" (IPEDS-EF:86— 99), and 
Spring 2001 through Spring 2007. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 3,9 
Supplemental Table 9-1 
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Indicator 10 



Section 1 — Participation in Education 



Undergraduate Education 

Mobili ty of College Students 

In 2006, three-fourths of 4-year college freshmen who had graduated from high school in 
the previous 12 months attended an in-state college, and one-fourth attended 

an out-of-state college. 



1 Freshmen who attended private for-profit 
4-year colleges are not included because some 
large institutions enroll distance education 
students only. 

NOTEtlncludes first-time postsecondary students 
who were enrolled at public and private not- 
for-profit 4-year degree-granting institutions 
that participated in Title IV federal financial 
aid programs. See supplemental note 9 for 
more information. Foreign students studying in 
the United States are included as out-of-state 
students. See supplemental note 1 for a list of 
states in each region. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Centerfor Education Statistics, Fall 2006 Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), 
Spring 2007. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3,9 
Supplemental Tables 10-1, 
10-2 




The majority of college freshmen attend colleges 
in the same state in which they graduate from 
high school; however, many freshmen, particu- 
larly those attending 4-year institutions, attend 
out-of-state colleges. This indicator compares 
the percentage of college freshmen who had 
graduated from high school in the previous 12 
months and who attended an in-state public or 
private not-for-profit 4-year college or university 
(hereafter referred to as the freshman in-state 
attendance percentage) in 2006 and 1996. 1 In 
2006, the national freshman in-state attendance 
percentage was about 75 percent, which was 
similar to the percentage for 1996 (74 percent; 
see supplemental tables 10-1 and 10-2). 

In 2006, the freshman in-state attendance per- 
centage ranged from 28 percent in the District 
of Columbia and 40 percent in New Jersey 
to 89 percent in Touisiana and 90 percent in 
Utah. Altogether, there were 1 1 states in which 
the freshman in-state attendance percentage 
was 85 percent or more, and 12 states and the 
District of Columbia in which it was 60 percent 
or less. There were some regional patterns, with 
many of the southern states having relatively 
high freshman in-state attendance percentages. 



For example, 8 of the 1 1 states with freshman 
in-state attendance percentages over 85 percent 
were southern states. Seven of the 13 jurisdic- 
tions with freshman in-state attendance percent- 
ages below 60 percent were Northeastern states. 
Although classified as southern areas, Maryland, 
Delaware, and the District of Columbia also had 
freshman in-state attendance percentages below 
60 percent. The other states with freshman in- 
state attendance percentages below 60 percent 
were Alaska, Hawaii, and Wyoming. 

In Massachusetts, Delaware, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, and the District of 
Columbia, 50 percent or more of the freshmen 
enrolled in their 4-year colleges were from 
out-of-state. 

Between 1996 and 2006, there was a relatively 
large increase in the freshman in-state attendance 
percentage in some states. In Alaska, it increased 
15 percentage points (from 44 to 59 percent), and 
in Nevada, Florida, and New Mexico, it increased 
more than 10 percentage points. In contrast, the 
freshman in-state attendance percentage decreased 
by 11 percentage points in Delaware and by 15 
percentage points in the District of Columbia. 



MOBILITY OF COLLEGE STUDENTS: Percentage of freshmen who had graduated from high school in the previous 1 2 months 
attending a public or private not-for-profit 4-year college in their home state: Fall 2006 




■ 85.0 percent or more 
75.0-84.9 percent 

■ 60.0-74.9 percent 

□ Less than 60.0 percent 



( 11 ) 

(15) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 
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Indicator 1 1 



Graduate and Professional Education 

Trends in Graduate and First- Professional Enrollments 



Enrollment in graduate and first-professional programs each increased from 2000 to 
2006. For both program types, total minority enrollment increased by a larger percentage 
than did White enrollment. 



Enrollment in graduate programs increased 
from 1.3 to 2.2 million (67 percent) between 
1976 and 2006 and is expected to reach 2.3 mil- 
lion in 2008 (see supplemental table 11-1). First- 
professional program enrollment increased from 

244,000 to 343,000 (41 percent) between 1976 
and 2006 and is expected to reach 354,000 in 
2008. According to projections, increases in 
both graduate and first-professional enrollment 
will continue, with graduate enrollment exceed- 
ing 2.6 million and first-professional enrollment 
reaching 418,000 by 2017. 

Enrollment trends in both graduate and first- 
professional programs differ by sex. More men 
than women attended both types of programs in 
1976. By 2006, female enrollment in graduate 
programs had increased from 619,000 to 1.3 
million (117 percent), while male enrollment 
fluctuated but increased overall from 714,000 
to 887,000 (24 percent). Women represented 46 
percent of total graduate enrollment in 1976, 
some 50 percent in 1984, and 60 percent in 
2006. In 2008, graduate enrollment is projected 
to reach 1.4 million for women and 919,000 
for men. In first-professional programs, between 



1976 and 2006, female enrollment rose from 

54.000 to 170,000 (211 percent), while male en- 
rollment fluctuated but decreased overall from 

190.000 to 174,000 (8 percent). By 2008, first- 
professional enrollment is expected to reach 

171.000 for women and 183,000 for men. 

Minorities experienced enrollment gains between 
2000 and 2006. In 2006, minorities represented 
23 percent of total graduate enrollment, com- 
pared with 19 percent in 2000 (see supplemental 
table 11-2). Minority enrollment in graduate 
programs increased from 359,000 to 519,000 
(44 percent) during this period, while White 
enrollment increased from 1.3 to 1.4 million (15 
percent). Among minorities, the greatest relative 
growth in graduate enrollment was seen for 
Blacks (57 percent), Hispanics (42 percent), and 
American Indians/ Alaska Natives (40 percent). 
In first-professional programs, minority enroll- 
ment grew from 78,000 to 93,000 (20 percent) 
during this period, while White enrollment rose 
from 220,000 to 242,000 (10 percent). Among 
minorities, relative growth in first-professional 
enrollment was greatest for Asians/Pacific Island- 
ers (24 percent) and Hispanics (19 percent). 



GRADUATE AND FIRST-PROFESSIONAL ENROLLMENT: Graduate and first-professional enrollment in degree-granting 
institutions and percent change in enrollment, by sex and race/ethnicity: 2000 and 2006 







[Enrollment in thousands] 

Graduate enrollment 


First-professional enrollment 


Characteristic 


2000 


2006 Percent change 


2000 


2006 


Percent change 


Total 


1,850 


2,231 


21 


307 


343 


12 


Sex 


Male 


780 


887 


14 


164 


174 


6 


Female 


1,071 


1,344 


26 


143 


170 


19 


Race/ethnicity 1 


White 


1,259 


1,445 


15 


220 


242 


10 


Total minority 


359 


519 


44 


78 


93 


20 


Black 


158 


247 


57 


24 


27 


14 


Hispanic 


95 


136 


42 


15 


18 


19 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


96 


122 


27 


37 


46 


24 


American Indian/ 


Alaska Native 


10 


14 


40 


2 


3 


9 


Nonresident alien 


232 


266 


15 


8 


8 


0 



1 Because of underreporting and nonreporting 
of racial/ethnic data, some figures are slightly 
lower than corresponding data in other pub- 
lished tables. Race categories exclude persons of 
Hispanic ethnicity. 

NOTE: See supplemental note 3 for more in- 
formation on the Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS).See the glossary 
for definitions of minority and first-professional 
degree. Detail may not sum to totals because of 
rounding. Percent changes for figures are based 
on unrounded numbers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Digest of 
Education Statistics, 2008 (forthcoming), table 
216, data from J.S. Department of Education, 
NCES, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System (IPEDS),“Fall Enrollment Survey/' Spring 
2001 and Spring 2007. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,3,9 
Supplemental Tables 11-1, 

11-2 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Section 2: Website Contents 



Indicator-Year 



Early Childhood Outcomes 

Students' Reading and Mathematics Achievement Through 3rd Grade 8-2004 

Children's Skills and Proficiency in Reading and Mathematics Through Grade 3 8-2005 

Academic Outcomes 

Reading Performance of Students in Grades 4, 8, and 12 12-2008 

Mathematics Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 1 3-2008 

Writing Performance of Students in Grades 8 and 12 14-2008 

Economics Performance of Students in Grade 12 15-2008 

Trends in the Achievement Gaps in Reading and Mathematics 16-2008 

International Comparison of 4th- and 8th-Grade Performance in Mathematics 11-2005 

Poverty and Student Mathematics Achievement 15-2006 

Reading and Mathematics Score Trends by Age 1 7-2008 

Reading and Mathematics Achievement at 5th Grade 16-2007 

Student Reading and Mathematics Performance in Public Schools by Urbanicity 14-2005 

International Comparisons of Reading Literacy in Grade 4 18-2008 

International Comparisons of Mathematics Literacy 17-2006 

International Comparisons of Mathematics Cognitive Domains of 4th- and 8th-Graders 17-2007 
International Comparisons of Science Literacy 19-2008 

Science Performance of Students in Grades 4, 8, and 12 13-2007 

International Comparison of 4th- and 8th-Grade Performance in Science 12-2005 

U.S.History Performance of Students in Grades 4,8,and 12 14-2003 

Geography Performance of Students in Grades 4, 8, and 12 13-2003 

Adult Literacy 

Trends in Adult Literacy 18-2007 

Trends in Adult Literary Reading Habits 15-2005 

Adult Reading Habits 20-2006 

Social and Cultural Outcomes 

Education and Health 12-2004 

Youth Neither in School norWorking 19-2007 

Economic Outcomes 

Annual Earnings ofYoung Adults 20-2008 

Employment Outcomes ofYoung Adults by Race/Ethnicity 17-2005 



This List of Indicators includes all the indicators in 
Section 2 that appear on The Condition of Educa- 
tion website ( http://nces.ed.gov/Droarams/coe ). 
drawn from previously published print volumes. 
The list is organized by subject area. The indicator 
numbers and the years in which the indicators 
were published are not necessarily sequential. 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Introduction: Learner Outcomes 



The indicators in this section of The Condition 
of Education examine student achievement and 
other outcomes of education among students 
in elementary and secondary education and 
among adults in the larger society. There are 
27 indicators in this section: 9, prepared for 
this year’s volume, appear on the following 
pages, and all 27, including indicators from 
previous years, appear on the Web (see Web- 
site Contents on the facing page for a full list 
of the indicators). The indicators on student 
achievement show how students are performing 
on assessments in reading, mathematics, sci- 
ence, and other academic subject areas; trends 
over time in student achievement; and gaps in 
achievement. The indicators in this section are 
organized into five subsections. 

The indicators in the first subsection trace the 
gains in achievement and specific reading and 
mathematics skills of children through the 
early years of elementary education. Children 
enter school with varying levels of knowledge 
and skill. Measures of these early childhood 
competencies represent important indicators 
of students’ future prospects both inside and 
outside of the classroom. Two indicators avail- 
able on the website highlight changes in student 
achievement for a cohort of children who began 
kindergarten in fall 1998 as they progressed 
through 3rd grade in 2001-02. 

The indicators in the second subsection 
report trends in student performance by 
age or grade in the later years of elementary 
education through high school. As students 
progress through school, it is important to 
know the extent to which they are acquiring 
necessary skills and becoming proficient in 
challenging subject matter. Academic outcomes 
are basically measured in three ways: as the 



change in students’ average performance 
over time, as the change in the percentage 
of students achieving predetermined levels 
of achievement, and through international 
comparisons of national averages. Several 
indicators in this section show the achievement 
of students in reading at grades 4, 8, and 12 
and in mathematics at grades 4 and 8. Another 
indicator that appears on the Web highlights 
achievement in science for students in these 
grades. Two new indicators feature writing 
and economics scores. Also, several indicators 
examine skills in reading, mathematics, and 
science at the international level. Together, 
indicators in the first two subsections help 
to create a composite picture of academic 
achievement in U.S. schools. 

In addition to academic achievement, there are 
adult literacy measures in the third subsection 
and socially and culturally desirable outcomes 
of education in the fourth subsection. These 
outcomes, which are measured here by adult 
literacy, adult reading habits, and the health 
status of individuals, contribute to an educated, 
capable, and engaged citizenry. 

The fifth subsection looks specifically at the 
economic outcomes of education. Economic 
outcomes include the likelihood of being em- 
ployed, the salaries paid to individuals with 
varying levels of educational attainment, the 
job and career satisfaction of employees, and 
other measures of economic well being and 
productivity. 

The indicators on learner outcomes from pre- 
vious editions of The Condition of Education, 
which are not included in this volume, are 
available at http://nces.ed.gov/programs/coe/ 
list/i2.asp . 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Indicator 12 



Academic Outcomes 

Reading Performance of Students in Grades 4, 8, and 1 2 

National average reading scores of 4th- and 8th-graders were higher in 2007 than in 
7 992, by 4 and 3 points, respectively. However, the reading score of 12th-graders was 6 
points lower in 2005 than in 1 992. 



The percentage of 4th-graders performing at 
or above the Basic achievement level on the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) reading assessment was higher in 2007 
than in 1992 (67 vs. 62 percent), as was the 
percentage performing at or above the Proficient 
achievement level (33 vs. 29 percent). 1 Percent- 
ages at both of these achievement levels were 
higher in 2007 than in 2005 (see supplemental 
table 12-1). The percentage of 8th-graders per- 
forming at or above Basic was higher in 2007 
than in 1992 (74 vs. 69 percent), while there 
was no measurable difference in the percentage 
performing at or above Proficient. In 2007, the 
percentage of 8th-graders at or above Basic was 
higher than that in 2005, but the percentages at 
or above Proficient for these two years were not 
measurably different. The percentage of 12th- 
graders performing at or above Basic was lower 
in 2005 2 than in 1992 (73 vs. 80 percent), as was 
the percentage of 12th-graders performing at or 
above Proficient (35 vs. 40 percent). 

Reported on a scale of 0 to 500, national av- 
erage reading scores of 4th- and 8th-graders 
were higher in 2007 than in 1992, by 4 and 
3 points, respectively (see supplemental table 



12-2). These 2007 scores were higher than 2005 
scores. The reading score of 12th-graders was 6 
points lower in 2005 than in 1992. In the most 
recent assessment, females at each grade level 
outscored their male counterparts. For example, 
12th-grade females scored 13 points higher than 
males in 2005. Average scores were higher in 
2007 than in 1992 for White, Black, Hispanic, 
and Asian/Pacific Islander 4th-graders (rang- 
ing from 6 to 16 points) and for White, Black, 
and Hispanic 8th-graders (ranging from 5 to 7 
points), while scores were lower in 2005 than 
in 1992 for White, Black, and Hispanic 12th- 
graders (ranging from 5 to 7 points). 

NAEP results also permit state-level compari- 
sons of the abilities of 4th- and 8th-graders in 
public schools. 3 The percentage of 4th-grade 
students performing at or above Basic was 
higher in 2007 than in 1992 in 24 of the 42 
states that participated in both assessment years 
(see supplemental table 12-3). Of the 38 states 
that participated in the grade 8 assessment in 
both years, the percentage of students perform- 
ing at or above Basic was higher in 2007 than 
in 1998 in 5 states and lower in 2007 than in 
1998 in 7 states. 



READING PERFORMANCE: Percentage distribution of 4th- and 8th-grade students across NAEP reading achievement 
levels: Selected years, 1 992-2007 

Percent Grade 4 



100 r 



Above 

Basic 



Below 

Basic 



50 



50 



22 



100 



Above 

Basic 



Below 

Basic 



50 



7 

22 



1992 1 1994 1 



^ : 

24 ™ 



38 



Grade 8 



7 8 

24 24 




8 

24 



8 

25 



33 




■ At Advanced 
At Proficient 

■ At Basic 

□ Below Basic 



1 998 1 1 998 



2002 2003 2005 2007 



Year 



1 Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, 
small group testing) forchildren with disabilities and 
limited-English-proficient students were not per- 
mitted in 1992and 1 994,and students were tested 
with and without accommodations in 1 998. 

2 The 2003 and 2007 National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress (NAEP) Reading Assessments 
were not administered to 12th-grade students. 

3 State samples were not collected for grade 
12; therefore, state results for grade 12 are not 
available. 

NOTE: The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) has assessed the reading abilities 
of students in grades 4, 8, and 12 in public and 
private schools since 1992. NAEP reading scores 
range from 0 to 500.The achievement levels define 
what students should know and be able to do: 
Basic indicates partial mastery offundamental skills; 
Profoenf indicates demonstrated competency over 
challenging subject mattegandTWwra/indicates 
superior performance.The percentage of students 
at or above Proficient includes students at the Ad- 
vanced atimment level.Similarlythe percentage 
of students at or above Basic includes students at 
the Basic, those at the Proficient, and those at the 
Advanced achievement levels. Beginning in 2002, 
the NAEP national sample for grades 4 and 8 was 
obtained by aggregating the samples from each 
state and the District of Columbia, rather than 
by obtaining an independently selected national 
sample. As a consequence, the size of the national 
samples for grades 4 and 8 increased, and smaller 
differences between years or between types of 
students were found to be statistically significant 
than would have been detected in previous as- 
sessments. Calculations are based on unrounded 
numbers. See supplemental note 4 for more 
information on NAEP Detail may not sum to totals 
because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP), selected 
years, 1992-2007 Reading Assessments, NAEP 
Data Explorer. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,4 
Supplemental Tables 12-1, 

12-2,12-3 
Indicator 16 
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Indicator 13 



Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Academic Outcomes 

Mathematics Performance of Students in Grades 4 and 8 



In 2007, students in grades 4 and 8 showed improvements from all previous 
assessments at all mathematics achievement levels. 



'Testing accommodations (eg., extended time, 
small group testing) forchildren with disabilities 
and limited-English-proficient students were 
not permitted in 1990 and 1992, and students 
were tested with and without accommodations 
in 1996. 

NOTE: The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) has assessed the mathematical 
abilities of students in grades 4 and 8 in public 
and private schools since 1990. NAEP mathemat- 
ics scores range from 0 to 500.The achievement 
levels define what students should know and be 
able to do .Basic indicates partial mastery of fun- 
damental skills;Profo'enr indicates demonstrated 
competency over challenging subject matter; 
and Advanced indicates superior performance. 
The percentage of students at or above Proficient 
includes students at the Advanced achievement 
level. Similarly, the percentage of students at or 
above Basic includes students at the Basic, those 
at the Proficient, and those at the Advanced 
achievement levels. See supplemental note 4 
for more information on NAEP. Calculations are 
based on unrounded numbers. Detail may not 
sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: J.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP), selected 
years, 1990-2007 Mathematics Assessments, 
NAEP Data Explorer. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,4 
Supplemental Tables 13-1, 
13-2,13-3 
NCES 2007-494 
Indicator 16 




The percentages of 4th- and 8th-grade students 
at or above Basic, at or above Proficient, and at 
Advanced achievement levels were higher in 2007 
than the percentages for all previous mathematics 
assessments 1 (see supplemental table 13-1). For 
example, the percentage of 4th-grade students 
at or above Proficient increased by 3 percent- 
age points from 2005 to 2007 and tripled from 
1990 to 2007 (13 vs. 39 percent). For 8th-grade 
students, the percentage scoring at or above 
Proficient increased by 2 percentage points from 
2005 to 2007 and doubled from 1990 to 2007 
(15 vs. 32 percent). 

From 1990 to 2007, the average NAEP math- 
ematics scores increased 27 points for 4th- 
graders and 19 points for 8th-graders. Increases 
in scores were seen for both males and females 
and for most racial/ethnic groups. Both male 
and female 4th- and 8th-graders scored higher in 
2007 than in any of the previous assessments (see 
supplemental table 13-2). In 2007, at each grade, 
males outscored females by 2 points; these score 
gaps were not measurably different from the gaps 
in either 2005 or 1990. For grade 4, average 
scores in 2007 for White, Black, Hispanic, and 



Asian/Pacific Islander students were higher than 
the scores in any of the previous assessments. 
Although the score for American Indian/ Alaska 
Native 4th-graders increased over time, there was 
no measurable difference between their 2005 and 
2007 scores. For grade 8, average scores in 2007 
for White, Black, and Hispanic students were 
higher than in any of the previous assessments. 
The average score for 8th-grade Asian/Pacific Is- 
lander students was higher in 2007 than in 1990, 
but not measurably different from their 2005 
score. No measurable differences were detected 
in the scores for American Indian/ Alaska Native 
8th-graders over the assessment years. 

NAEP results also permit state-level comparisons 
of the abilities of 4th- and 8th-graders in public 
schools. There were 42 states that participated 
in both the 1992 and 2007 assessments for 4th 
grade and 38 states that participated in both the 
1990 and 2007 assessments for 8th grade. For 
each of these participating states and at each grade 
level, there was an increase in the average score 
as well as in the percentages of students scoring 
at or above Basic and at or above Proficient (see 
supplemental table 13-3). 



MATHEMATICS PERFORMANCE: Percentage distribution of 4th- and 8th-grade students across NAEP mathematics 
achievement levels: Selected years, 1 990-2007 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Indicator 14 



Academic Outcomes 

Writing Performance of Students in Grades 8 and 12 

Average writing scores of 8th- and 12th-graders were higher in 2007 than in previous 
years. 



The National Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress (NAEP) has assessed trends in the writing 
abilities of students in grades 8 and 12 in both 
public and private schools since 1998. Reported 
on a scale of 0 to 300, average writing scores of 
8th- and 12th-graders were higher in 2007 than 
in either 1998 or 2002 (see supplemental table 
14-1). Eighth-graders scored 3 points higher 
in 2007 than in 2002 and 6 points higher than 
in 1998. The average writing score for 12th- 
graders was 5 points higher in 2007 than in 
2002 and 3 points higher than in 1998. 

The percentage of 8th-graders performing at or 
above the Basic achievement level was higher 
in 2007 than in 1998 (88 vs. 84 percent), as 
was the percentage performing at or above the 
Proficient achievement level (33 vs. 27 percent). 1 
The percentage of students at or above the Basic 
achievement level was also higher in 2007 than 
in 2002, but no measurable difference was de- 
tected in the percentage of students at or above 
Proficient between these two years. The per- 
centage of 12th-graders performing at or above 
Basic increased from 74 percent in 2002 to 82 
percent in 2007 and was higher in 2007 than 



in 1998. There was no measurable difference in 
the percentage performing at or above Proficient 
between 2002 and 2007, but there has been a 2 
percentage point increase since 1998. 

For all assessment years, females at each grade 
level outscored their male counterparts (see sup- 
plemental table 14-2). For example, 12th-grade 
females scored 1 8 points higher than their male 
peers in 2007. White, Black, and Hispanic 8th- 
graders had higher average scores in 2007 than in 
1998 and 2002. Asian/Pacific Islander 8th-grade 
students scored higher in 2007 than in 2002, but 
the apparent change was not measurably different 
from 1998. Overall gains made by 12th-graders in 
2007 were not consistent across all racial/ethnic 
groups. White students scored higher in 2007 
than in either previous assessment year. Black 
and Asian/Pacific Islander students scored higher 
in 2007 than in 2002, but apparent differences 
were not measurably different from 1998. Writing 
scores in 2007 for Hispanic and American Indian/ 
Alaska Native 12th-graders were not measurably 
different from those in previous assessments. For 
all assessment years, White students at each grade 
level outscored their Black and Hispanic peers. 



WRITING PERFORMANCE: Percentage distribution of students across NAEP writing achievement levels, by grade: 1 998, 
2002, and 2007 
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1 The percentage of students at or above Proficient 
includes students at the Advanced achievement 
level. Similarly, the percentage of students at or 
above Basic includes students at the Basic, those 
at the Proficient, and those at the Advanced 
achievement levels. 

NOTE: The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) assessed the writing abilities of 
students in grades 8 and 12 in public and private 
schools in 1998, 2002, and 2007. As a result of 
larger 8th-grade sample sizes beginning in 2002, 
smaller differences can be found to be statistically 
significant than would have been detected with 
the smaller samples sizes used in 1 998 or in the 
12th-grade samples. NAEP writing scores range 
from 0 to 300.The achievement levels define what 
students should know and be able to do: Basic 
indicates partial mastery of fundamental skills; 
Proficient indicates demonstrated competency 
over challenging subject matter; and Advanced 
indicates superior performance. Calculations are 
based on unrounded numbers. Detail may not 
sum to totals because of rounding. See supple- 
mental note 4 for more information on NAEP 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1998, 
2002, and 2007 Writing Assessments, NAEP 
Data Explorer. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,4 
Supplemental Tables 14-1,14-2 
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Indicator IS 



Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Academic Outcomes 

Economics Performance of Students in Grade 12 



On the 2006 12th-grade economics assessment, students who reported higher levels 
of parental education outperformed their peers who reported lower levels of parental 

education. 



# Rounds to zero. 

' Market economy — traditionally described as 
"microeconomics" — covers how individuals, 
businesses, and institutions make decisions 
about allocating resources in the marketplace. 
National economy — traditionally described as 
"macroeconomics" — encompasses the sum of 
decisions made by individuals, businesses, and 
government. International economy concentrates 
on international trade — that is.how individuals 
and businesses interact in foreign markets. 

2 The percentage of students at or above Proficient 
includes students at the Advanced achievement 
level. Similarly, the percentage of students at or 
above Basic includes students at the Basic, those 
at the Proficient, and those at the Advanced 
achievement levels. 

3 The cutoff scores for economics achievement 
levels were as follows .Basic (1 23), Proficient (1 60), 
and Advanced (208). 

'These estimates are taken from the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) High 
School Transcript Study. 

5 For example, Advanced Placement economics. 
NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of 
rounding. See supplemental note 4 for more 
information on the NAEP and NAEP achieve- 
ment levels. 

SOURCE: Mead, N., and Sandene, B. (2007). The 
Nation's Report Card: Economics 2006 (NCES 
2007-475), data from U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, National Center for Education Statistics, NAEP 
Data Explorer. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,4 
Supplemental Tables 15-1, 
15-2 




The National Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress (NAEP) conducted its first assessment of 
economics in 2006. The assessment evaluated 
12th-grade students’ understanding of economies 
and markets, the benefits and costs of economic 
interaction and interdependence, and choices 
made because of limited resources in three areas: 
market, national, and international economics. 1 

About 79 percent of 12th-graders performed at 
or above the Basic level 2 on this assessment, and 
42 percent performed at or above the Proficient 
level (indicating solid academic achievement), 
including 3 percent at the Advanced level (indi- 
cating superior performance; see supplemental 
table 15-1). Reported on a scale of 0 to 300, the 
average score of 12th-graders was set at 150; this 
score fell within the Basic achievement level (indi- 
cating partial mastery of fundamental skills). 3 

Results from the assessment varied by student 
characteristics, including parental education 
and sex. Students who reported higher levels 
of parental education outperformed those who 
reported lower levels of parental education. For 
example, 54 percent of students whose parents 
were college graduates performed at or above 



the Proficient level, compared with 17 percent of 
students whose parents did not finish high school. 
In addition, males outperformed females on the 
assessment overall. About 45 percent of male stu- 
dents performed at or above the Proficient level, 
compared with 38 percent of female students. 
Student performance in the three content areas 
also followed the above patterns for parental edu- 
cation and sex (see supplemental table 15-2). 

Student exposure to economics in the classroom 
was also highlighted in the assessment. Previ- 
ous findings show that economic content in the 
high school curriculum has increased in recent 
decades: in 2005, some 66 percent of gradu- 
ates reported that they had taken an economics 
course, compared with 49 percent in 1 982 (NCES 
2007-475). 4 In the 2006 NAEP assessment, most 
12th-graders reported exposure to economics 
content: 16 percent had taken an advanced eco- 
nomics course, 5 and 49 percent had taken general 
economics. Twenty-three percent indicated that 
they had taken a business or personal finance 
course, or a course that combined economics 
with another subject. Thirteen percent said that 
they had not had any economics instruction. 



ECONOMICS PERFORMANCE: Percentage distribution of 1 2th-grade students across NAEP economics achievement levels, 
by highest level of parental education: 2006 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Indicator 1 6 



Academic Outcomes 

Trends in the Achievement Gaps in Reading and Mathematics 

In 2007, the achievement gap between White and Black scores in reading and 
mathematics at the 4th grade was smaller than in 1 992, while not measurably different 
at the 8th grade or between Whites and Hispanics in either grade. 



The main National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) program has assessed student 
reading and mathematics performance since 
the early 1990s. NAEP thus provides a picture 
of the extent to which student performance in 
each subject has changed over time, including 
the achievement gaps between White and Black 
and White and Hispanic students. 

In reading, the achievement gap between White- 
Black 4th-graders was smaller in 2007 than 
in any previous assessment. However, the gap 
between White-Hispanic 4th-graders was not 
measurably different in 2007 compared with 
1992. In 2007, at the 4th-grade level, Blacks 
scored, on average, 27 points lower than Whites 
(on a 0-500 scale), and Hispanics scored, on 
average, 26 points lower than Whites (see 
supplemental table 16-1). At 8th grade, there 
was no measurable difference in the White- 
Black or White-Hispanic reading achievement 
gaps in 2007 compared with 1992 or 2005. In 
2007, at the 8th-grade level, Blacks scored, on 



average, 27 points lower on the reading assess- 
ment than Whites, and Hispanics scored, on 
average, 25 points lower than Whites. 

In mathematics, the achievement gap between 
White-Black 4th-graders was lower in 2007 
than in 1990 (26 vs. 32 points), but there was 
no measurable change over the last two years. 
The gap between White-Hispanic 4th-graders 
increased in the 1990s before decreasing in the 
first half of the 2000s, but the gap in 2007 (21 
points) was not measurably different from that 
in 1990. Among 8th-graders, a similar trend 
existed in both the White-Black and White- 
Hispanic score gaps: increases occurred in the 
1990s before decreasing to the current levels, 
which are not measurably different from those 
in 1990. The White-Black 8th-grade mathemat- 
ics gap was lower in 2007 than in 2005, but 
there was no measurable change in the White- 
Hispanic gap. In 2007, among 8th-graders, the 
White-Black mathematics gap was 32 points, 
and the White-Hispanic gap was 26 points. 



ACHIEVEMENT GAP: Differences in White-Black and White-Hispanic 4th- and 8th-grade average reading and mathematics 
scale scores: Various years, 1990-2007 



Score gap Reading Mathematics 




N0TE:NAEP scores are calculated on a 0 to 500 
scale. Student assessments are not designed to 
permit comparisons across subjects or grades. 
Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic 
ethnicity. The score gap is determined by sub- 
tracting the average Black and Hispanic score, 
respectively, from the average White score. 
Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, 
small group testing) for children with disabilities 
and limited-English-proficient students were not 
permitted from 1990 through 1994. Beginning in 
2002, the NAEP national sample for grades 4 and 
8 was obtained by aggregating samples from each 
state, rather than by obtaining an independently 
selected national sample.See supplemental note 
4 for more information on NAEP 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP), various 
years, 1990-2007 Reading and Mathematics 
Assessments, NAEP Data Explorer. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,4 
Supplemental Table 16-1 
NCES 2007-494 
NCES 2007-496 
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Indicator 1 7 



Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Academic Outcomes 

Reading and Mathematics Score Trends by Age 

The average reading and mathematics scores on the long-term trend National 
Assessment of Educational Progress were higher in 2004 than in the early 1 970s for 

9- and 13-year-olds. 



NOTE: NAEP has two distinct assessment pro- 
grams:the long-term trend assessment program 
and the main assessment program. Data from 
the long-term trend program, presented in this 
indicator, come from subject assessments that 
have remained substantially the same since the 
early 1970s in order to measure and compare 
student achievement over time. In contrast, 
data from the main NAEP assessment program, 
presented in indicators 12, 13, 14, 15, and Income 
from subject assessments that are periodically 
adapted to employ the latest advances in as- 
sessment methodology and to reflect changes 
in educational objectives and curricula. Because 
the instruments and methodologies of the two 
assessment programs are different, it is not pos- 
sible to compare long-term trend results with the 
main assessment results (see supplemental note 4 
for more information on thetwo NAEP programs). 
NAEP scores range from 0 to 500. 

SOURCE: Perie, M., Moran, R., and Lutkus, A.D. 
(2005). NAEP 2004 Trends in Academic Progress: 
Three Decades of Student Performance in Reading 
and Mathematics (NCES 2005-464), figures 2-1 
and 2-4, data from J.S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics, National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), vari- 
ous years, 197 1-2004 Long-Term Trend Reading 
and Mathematics Assessments. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,4 
Supplemental Tables 17-1, 
17-2 




The long-term trend National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress (NAEP) has provided informa- 
tion on the reading and mathematics achievement 
of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds in the United States 
since the early 1970s and is used as a measure of 
progress over time. These results may differ from 
the main NAEP results presented in indicators 12, 
13,14,15, and 16 as the content of the long-term 
trend assessment has remained consistent over 
time, while the main NAEP undergoes changes 
periodically (see supplemental note 4). 

NAEP long-term trend results indicate that the 
reading and mathematics achievement of 9- and 
13-year-olds improved between the early 1970s 
and 2004. In reading, 9-year-olds scored higher in 
2004 than in any previous assessment year, with an 
increase of 7 points between 1999 and 2004. The 
2004 average score for 13-year-olds was not mea- 
surably different from the 1999 average score, but 
still was higher than the scores in 1971 and 1975. 
In mathematics, the achievement of 9- and 13-year- 
olds in 2004 was the highest of any assessment year. 
The performance of 17-year-olds on the 2004 read- 
ing and mathematics assessments, however, was 
not measurably different from their performance 
on either the first reading and mathematics assess- 



ments (in 1971 and 1973, respectively) or the 1999 
reading and mathematics assessments. 

The performance of subgroups of students gen- 
erally mirrored the overall national patterns; 
however, there were some notable differences. 
The average reading and mathematics scores of 
Black and Hispanic 9-year-olds in 2004 were the 
highest of any assessment year (see supplemental 
tables 17-1 and 17-2). For Black 13-year-olds, 
reading and mathematics scores were higher in 
2004 than the scores in the early 1970s, and the 
2004 mathematics score was higher than in any 
previous assessment year. For Hispanic 13-year- 
olds, mathematics scores were higher in 2004 
than in any previous assessment year. In contrast 
to the overall national results, the average scores 
of Black and Hispanic 17-year-olds were higher 
in 2004 than in the early 1970s. Black 17-year- 
olds improved 25 points in reading between 
1971 and 2004, and 15 points in mathematics 
between 1973 and 2004 on a 0-500 point scale. 
Hispanic 17-year-olds improved 12 points in 
reading between 1975 (the first year the reading 
achievement of Hispanics was specifically mea- 
sured) and 2004, and 12 points in mathematics 
between 1973 and 2004. 



NAEP SCORES: Average reading and mathematics scale scores on the long-term trend National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), by age: Various years, 1971 through 2004 



Score 



Reading 




Year 



Mathematics 

Score 




Year 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Indicator 1 8 



Academic Outcomes 

International Comparisons of Reading Literacy in Grade 4 

In 2006, U.S. 4th-graders performed above the international average and above 22 of the 
45 educational jurisdictions. There were no differences detected between the U.S. average 
scores from 200 1 to 2006. 



The 2006 Progress in International Reading Lit- 
eracy Study (PIRLS) assessed the reading litera- 
cy of 4th-graders in 45 educational jurisdictions 
around the globe. The average U.S. 4th-grade 
score on the combined reading literacy scale 
was 540, above the PIRLS international aver- 
age of 500. Students in 10 jurisdictions scored 
above U.S. students, on average. U.S. students 
scored higher, on average, than their peers in 
22 jurisdictions. No differences were detected 
between the average score in the United States 
and those in 12 jurisdictions. 

In addition to a combined reading literacy score, 
PIRLS provides two subscales: reading for liter- 
ary purposes and for informational purposes. 
In 2006, U.S. 4th-graders’ average scores on 
the two subscales were above the international 
averages (see supplemental table 18-1). 

The United States was among 29 educational 
jurisdictions that participated in both the 
2001 and 2006 PIRLS assessments. No differ- 



ences were detected between the U.S. average 
scores in 2001 and 2006 on the combined 
reading literacy scale or on the two subscales 
(see supplemental table 18-2). Students in 8 
jurisdictions showed measurable gains on the 
combined reading literacy scale between 2001 
and 2006, while students in 7 jurisdictions 
showed measurable declines. 

With few exceptions, in almost all participat- 
ing jurisdictions, including the United States, 
4th-grade girls scored higher than 4th-grade 
boys, on average, on the combined reading 
literacy scale. In most countries, 4th-grade girls 
also scored higher than 4th-grade boys on the 
two subscales in 2006 (see supplemental table 
18-3). Within the United States, White 4th- 
graders had higher average scores than their 
Black, Hispanic, and American Indian/Alaska 
Native peers on the combined reading literacy 
scale (see supplemental table 18-4). 



INTERNATIONAL READING PERFORMANCE: Average combined reading literacy scale scores of 4th-graders, by educational 
jurisdiction: 2006 


Average score relative to 
the U.S. average score 




Educational jurisdiction and score 






Russian Federation 


565 Singapore 


558 Italy 


551 


Significantly higher 


Hong Kong, SAR 1 
Alberta, Canada 
British Columbia, Canada 


564 Luxembourg 
560 Ontario, Canada 
558 Hungary 


557 Sweden 

555 

551 


549 




Germany 


548 Nova Scotia, Canada 


542 Lithuania 


537 


Not significantly 
different 


Belgium (Flemish) 2 


547 Latvia 


541 Chinese Taipei 


535 


Bulgaria 

Netherlands 2 

Denmark 


547 United States 2 
547 England 
546 Austria 


540 Quebec, Canada 

539 

538 


533 




New Zealand 


532 Iceland 


511 Trinidad and Tobago 


436 




Slovak Republic 


531 Belgium (French) 


500 Iran, Islamic Republic of 421 




Scotland 2 


527 Moldova 


500 Indonesia 


405 


Significantly lower 


France 


522 International average 


500 Qatar 


353 


Slovenia 


522 Norway 3 


498 Kuwait 


330 




Poland 


519 Romania 


489 Morocco 


323 




Spain 

Israel 


513 Georgia 
512 Macedonia 


471 South Africa 
442 


302 



1 Hong Kong SAR is a Special Administrative 
Region (SAR) of the People's Republic of China. 

2 Met guidelines for sample participation rates 
only after replacement schools were included. 

3 Did not meet guidelines for sample participation 
rates after replacement schools were included. 

NOTE: Jurisdictions were required to assess stu- 
dents who were in the grade that represented 4 
years offormal schooling, counting from the first 
year of primary or basic education. In the United 
States and most educational jurisdictions, this 
corresponds to grade 4. See supplemental note 5 
for more information on the Progress in Interna- 
tional Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS).The PIRLS 
international scale average is set at 500 with a 
standard deviation of 100. 

SOURCE: Baer.J., Baldi.S., Ayotte, K., and Green, R 
(2007 ) .The Heading Literacy of U.S. Fourth-Grade 
Students in an International Context: Results From 
the 2001 and 2006 Progress in International 
Reading Literacy Study (PIRLS) (NCES 2008-017), 
data from the International Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA), 
Progress in International Reading Literacy Study 
(PIRLS),2006. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Note 5 
Supplemental Tables 18-1, 

18-2,18-3,18-4 
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Indicator 19 



Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Academic Outcomes 

International Comparisons of Science Literacy 

The average U.S. science literacy score was below the average of the 30 OECD-member 
countries. U.S. students had a lower average score than students in 1 6 OECD-member 
countries and a higher average score than students in 5 OECD-member countries. 



N0TE:The Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) is an intergovernmental 
organization of 30 industrialized nations. The 
OECD average represents the average of the 30 
member nations where each country is counted 
equally regardless of population size. The OECD 
average was set to 500 with a standard devia- 
tion of 100. 

SOURCE: Baldi, S„ Jin, Y„ Skewer, M„ Green, R J„ 
and Herget, D. (2007). Highlights From PISA 2006: 
Performance of U.S. 15-Year-Old Students in Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Literaq/in an International 
Context (NCES 2008-016), table 2a, data from 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), Program for International 
Student Assessment (PISA), 2006. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 5 
Supplemental Tables 19-1, 
19-2,19-3 




The 2006 Program for International Student 
Assessment (PISA 2006) reports on the science 
literacy of 15-year-olds in 57 educational jurisdic- 
tions, including the 30 member countries of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECD) and 27 non-OECD countries 
and subnational education systems. PISA 2006 
provides scores on three subscales of scientific 
competencies in addition to a combined scientific 
literacy score. The average U.S. science literacy 
score was 489, which was below the average 
of the 30 OECD countries (500). U.S. students 
had a lower average score than students in 16 
OECD-member countries and a higher average 
score than students in 5 OECD countries. U.S. 
students also scored lower than their peers in 6 
non-OECD jurisdictions and higher than their 
peers in 17 non-OECD-member jurisdictions. 

On specific scientific skill subscales measured in 
PISA 2006, the average score of U.S. students 
was below the OECD average in explaining 
phenomena scientifically and in using scientific 
evidence. No measurable difference was found 
between U.S. students’ average score and the 
OECD average in identifying scientific issues 
(see supplemental table 19-1). 



In a majority of participating jurisdictions (37 
out of 57), including the United States, no 
measurable differences were found between 
the average combined science literacy scores 
of males and females (see supplemental table 
19-2). Among jurisdictions where significant 
score differences were found by sex, 8 showed 
males outperforming females and 12 showed fe- 
males outperforming males. In two of the three 
scientific skill subscales measured in PISA 2006, 
most jurisdictions showed a significant differ- 
ence in the scores of males and females: in iden- 
tifying scientific issues, females outperformed 
males; in explaining phenomena scientifically, 
males generally outperformed females. 

Within the United States, the combined science 
literacy scores of U.S. 15-year-old Hispanic, 
Black, and American Indian/Alaska Native 
students were below the OECD average (see 
supplemental table 19-3). The average score 
of U.S. White students was above the OECD 
average, while the average scores of U.S. Asian, 
Native Hawaiian/Other Pacific Islander, and 
students of more than one race were not mea- 
surably different from the OECD average. 



INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE LITERACY PERFORMANCE: Average combined science literacy scale scores of 15-year-old students, 
by country or jurisdiction: 2006 



Average score 
relative to U.S. 
average score 


OECD-member country and average score 


Significantly 

higher 


Finland 563 Netherlands 525 Switzerland 512 Sweden 503 

Canada 534 Korea, Republic of 522 Austria 511 OECD average 500 

Japan 531 Germany 516 Belgium 510 

New Zealand 530 United Kingdom 515 Ireland 508 

Australia 527 Czech Republic 513 Hungary 504 


Not significantly 
different 


Poland 498 Iceland 491 Spain 488 

Denmark 496 United States 489 Norway 487 

France 495 Slovak Republic 488 Luxembourg 486 


Significantly 

lower 


Italy 475 Greece 473 Mexico 410 

Portugal 474 Turkey 424 


Non-OECD-member jurisdiction and average score 


Significantly 

higher 


Hong Kong-China 542 Estonia 531 Slovenia 519 

Chinese Taipei 532 Liechtenstein 522 Macao-China 511 


Not significantly 
different 


Croatia 493 Lithuania 488 

Latvia 490 Russian Federation 479 


Significantly 

lower 


Israel 454 Jordan 422 Indonesia 393 Azerbaijan 382 

Chile 438 Thailand 421 Argentina 391 Qatar 349 

Serbia, Republic of 436 Romania 418 Brazil 390 Kyrgyz Republic 322 

Bulgaria 434 Montenegro, Colombia 388 

Uruguay 428 Republic of 412 Tunisia 386 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Indicator 20 



Economic Outcomes 

Annual Earnings of Young Adults 

In 2006, young adults ages 25-34 with a bachelor's degree earned 28 percent more than 
young adults with an associate's degree and 50 percent more than young adult high 
school completers. 



Measured in constant 2006 dollars, median earn- 
ings for young adults ages 25-34 who worked full 
time throughout a full year increased as educa- 
tion level increased for each year shown between 
1995 and 2006 (see supplemental tables 20-1 and 
20-2). For example, young adults with a bach- 
elor’s degree as their highest degree consistently 
had higher median earnings than those with less 
education. This pattern held for male, female, 
White, Black, Hispanic, and Asian subgroups. 

In 2006, the median earnings of young adults 
with a bachelor’s degree were $43,500, while the 
median earnings were $34,000 for those with an 
associate’s degree, $29,000 for high school com- 
pleters, 1 and $22,000 for those who did not earn 
a high school diploma. In other words, in 2006, 
young adults with a bachelor’s degree earned 28 
percent more than young adults with an associ- 
ate’s degree, 50 percent more than young adult 
high school completers, and 98 percent more than 
those who did not earn a high school diploma (see 
supplemental table 20-1). In 2006, the median 
earnings of young adults with a master’s degree 
or higher were $50,000, or 15 percent more than 
young adults with a bachelor’s degree. 



The earnings difference between those with at 
least a bachelor’s degree and those with less 
education increased between the longer period 
of 1980 and 2006. However, between 2000 
and 2006, there was generally no measurable 
change in the earnings difference between these 
groups. For example, in 1980, young adults 
with a bachelor’s degree or higher earned 
$14,600 more than those who did not earn a 
high school diploma or its equivalent. In 2000, 
this difference increased to $23,400 and was 
$23,000 in 2006. 

In 2006, Asian young adults with a master’s 
degree or higher had higher earnings than 
their White, Black, and Hispanic counterparts 
(see supplemental table 20-2). Unlike in earlier 
years, there were no measurable differences in 
earnings among White, Black, and Hispanic 
young adults with a master’s degree or higher 
in 2006. In 2006, the average median earnings 
of Asian young adults with a master’s degree or 
higher were $60,000, while the average median 
earnings for their White, Black, and Hispanic 
peers were between $48,000 and $50,000. 



ANNUAL EARNINGS: Median annual earnings of full-time, full-year wage and salary workers ages 25-34, by educational 
attainment: 1995-2006 



Dollars 



[In constant 2006 dollars] 




1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 



2000 2001 
Year 



2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 



Master's degree 
or higher 

Bachelor's 

degree 

Associate's 

degree 

Some college 

High school 
diploma 
or equivalent 

Less than 
high school 



1 Includes those who earned a high school di- 
ploma or its equivalent (e.g.,a General Educational 
Development [GED] certificate). 

NOTE: Educational levels represent highest degree 
obtained. Earnings are presented in 2006 constant 
dollars by means of the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) to eliminate inflationary factors and allow 
for direct comparison across years. See supple- 
mental note 1 1 for further discussion. Full-year 
worker refers to those who were employed 50 or 
more weeks during the previous year; full-time 
worker refers to those who were usually employed 
35 or more hours perweek.The Current Population 
Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational 
attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the 
survey instrument for the CPS was changed and 
weights were adjusted. See supplemental note 2 
for further discussion on both of these changes. 

SOURCE: J.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), March 
and Annual Social and Economic Supplement, 
selected years, 1996-2007. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,2, 11 
Supplemental Tables 20-1, 

20-2 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Section 3: Website Contents 



Indicator-Year 



Student Attitudes and Aspirations 

Time Spent on Homework 21-2007 

Student Preparedness 22-2007 

Postsecondary Expectations of 1 2th-Graders 23-2006 

Student Effort 

Student Absenteeism 24-2006 

Elementary/Secondary Persistence and Progress 

Grade Retention 25-2006 

Public High School Graduation Rates by State 21-2008 

Students With Disabilities Exiting School With a Regular High School Diploma 22-2008 

Event Dropout Rates by Family Income, 1972-2001 16-2004 

Status Dropout Rates by Race/Ethnicity 23-2008 

High School SophomoresWho Left Without Graduating Within 2 Years 27-2006 

Transition to College 

Immediate Transition to College 24-2008 

International Comparison ofTransition to Postsecondary Education 17-2004 

Postsecondary Persistence and Progress 

Remediation and Degree Completion 18-2004 

Transfers From Community Colleges to 4- Year Institutions 19-2003 

Institutional Retention and Student Persistence at 4- Year Institutions 20-2003 

Trends in Undergraduate Persistence and Completion 19-2004 

Postsecondary Participation and Attainment Among Traditional-Age Students 22-2005 

Completions 

Educational Attainment 25-2008 

Degrees Earned 26-2008 

Degrees Earned by Women 27-2008 

Time to Bachelor's Degree Completion 21-2003 

Postsecondary Attainment of 1988 8th-Graders 22-2003 

Advanced Degree Completion Among Bachelor's Degree Recipients 32-2006 

Persistence and Attainment of Students With Pell Grants 23-2003 



This List of Indicators includes all the indicators in 
Section 3 that appear on The Condition of Educa- 
tion website ( http://nces.ed.gov/Droarams/coe ). 
drawn from previously published print volumes. 
The list is organized by subject area. The indicator 
numbers and the years in which the indicators 
were published are not necessarily sequential. 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Introduction: Student Effort and Educational Progress 



The indicators in this section of The Condition 
of Education report on the progress students 
make through the education system. There are 
24 indicators in this section: 7, prepared for this 
year’s volume, appear on the following pages, 
and all 24, including indicators from previ- 
ous volumes, appear on the Web (see Website 
Contents on the facing page for a full list of the 
indicators). Particular attention is paid to how 
various subgroups in the population proceed 
through school and attain different levels of 
education as well as the factors that are associ- 
ated with their success along the way. 

The first two subsections focus on the educa- 
tional aspirations and effort of students. The 
indicators include student measures of time 
spent on homework, preparedness for academic 
activities, postsecondary expectations, and pat- 
terns of school attendance. 

The third subsection traces the progress of stu- 
dents through elementary and secondary educa- 
tion to graduation from high school or some 
alternate form of completion. Measures include 
the percentage of students who graduate high 
school on time (in 4 years) and the percentage 
who leave high school before completion (drop 
out). Dropouts are measured by event rates (the 
percentage of students in an age range who 
leave school in a given year) and status rates 
(the percentage of students in an age range 
who are not enrolled in school and who have 
not completed high school). Indicators on the 
following pages and on the website show the 
status dropout rate by race/ethnicity as well as 
characteristics of students in the spring of their 
sophomore year in 2002 who had dropped out 



2 years later. In addition, the averaged freshman 
graduation rate estimates the on-time gradua- 
tion rate for each state. 

The fourth subsection examines the transition 
to college. An important measure is the per- 
centage of students who make the transition 
to college within 1 year of completing high 
school. An indicator on the website compares 
the rate of first-time enrollment in postsecond- 
ary education in the United States to the rates 
in other countries. 

The fifth subsection concerns the percentage of 
students who enter postsecondary education 
who earn a credential and how much time they 
take to do so. This subsection also includes 
relationships between the qualifications and 
characteristics of students who enter postsec- 
ondary education and their success in earning 
a credential. 

An overall measure of the progress of the 
population through the education system is 
attainment, which is the highest level of edu- 
cation completed by a certain age. This is the 
focus of the final subsection. The Condition 
of Education annually examines the level of 
attainment for those ages 25-29. Other indi- 
cators examine factors related to the level of 
attainment and the number of undergraduate 
and graduate degrees earned over time by sex 
and race/ethnicity. 

The indicators on student effort and educa- 
tional progress from previous editions of The 
Condition of Education, which are not included 
in this volume, are available at http://nces. 
ed.gov/programs/coe/list/i3.asp . 
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Indicator 21 



Elementary /Secondary Persistence and Progress 

Public High School Graduation Rates by State 

About three-quarters of the freshman class graduated from high school on time with a 
regular diploma in 2004-05. 



This indicator examines the percentage of 
public high school students who graduate on 
time with a regular diploma. To do so, it uses 
the averaged freshman graduation rate — an 
estimate of the percentage of an incoming 
freshman class that graduates 4 years later. 
The averaged freshman enrollment count is the 
sum of the number of 8th-graders 5 years ear- 
lier, the number of 9th-graders 4 years earlier 
(because this is when current year seniors were 
freshmen), and the number of lOth-graders 3 
years earlier, divided by 3. The intent of this 
averaging is to account for the high rate of 
grade retention in the freshman year, which 
adds 9th-grade repeaters from the previous 
year to the number of students in the incoming 
freshman class each year. 

Among public high school students in the class 
of 2004-05, the averaged freshman graduation 
rate was 74.7 percent (see supplemental table 
21-1). Nebraska had the highest graduation 
rate at 87.8 percent. Sixteen other states had 
rates above 80 percent: Wisconsin, Iowa, Ver- 
mont, North Dakota, Minnesota, New Jersey, 



Arizona, Utah, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Connecticut, Missouri, Ohio, 
and New Hampshire. Nevada had the lowest 
rate at 55.8 percent. Ten other states and the 
District of Columbia had graduation rates 
below 70 percent: Tennessee, Alabama, New 
Mexico, New York, Florida, Alaska, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Georgia, and South Carolina. 

The overall averaged freshman graduation rate 
among public school students increased from 
71.7 percent for the class of 2000-01 to 74.7 
percent for the class of 2004-05. Between these 
years, there was an increase in the graduation 
rate in 44 states and the District of Columbia; 
9 states (Arizona, Hawaii, Kentucky, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee, Vermont, 
and Washington) and the District of Columbia 
had an increase of greater than 5 percent- 
age points. The graduation rate decreased in 
6 states (Alaska, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nevada, New Jersey, and New Mexico), with 
Nevada being the only state experiencing a 
decline of greater than 5 percentage points. 



HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION: Averaged freshman graduation rate for public high school students, by state: School year 
2004-05 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Common Core 
of Data (CCD), "State Nonfiscal Survey of Public 
Elementary/Secondary Education," 1986-87 
through 2005— 06;and Seastrom, M., Hoffman, L., 
and Chapman, C. (2006). The Averaged Freshman 
Graduation Rate for Public High Schools From the 
Common Core of Data: School Years 2002-03 and 
2003-04 (NCES 2006-606rev). 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Elementary/Secondary Persistence and Progress 

Students With Disabilities Exiting School With a Regular High School Diploma 

Between 1 996-97 and 2005-06, the percentage of students with disabilities exiting 
school with a regular high school diploma increased from 43 to 57 percent. 



1 Students who exited an educational program 
and received a certificate of com pletion, modified 
diploma, or some similar document.This includes 
students who received a high school diploma, but 
did notmeet the same standards forgraduation as 
those for students without disabilities. 

2 "Dropped out" is defined as the total who were 
enrolled at some point in the reporting year, were 
not enrolled at the end of the reporting year, and 
did not exit for any of the other reasons described. 
For the purpose of calculating dropout rates, the 
Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP) 
counts as dropouts students who moved and 
were not known to continue. 

NOTE:Students who exited school by reaching the 
maximum age and those who died are not shown, 
but are included in the total. Special education 
services through the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA) are available for eligible 
youth identified by a team of qualified profes- 
sionals as having a disability that adversely affects 
their academic performance and as in need of 
special education and related services.The Office 
of Special Education Programs (OSEP) calculates 
the graduation rate by dividing the number of 
students age 14 or older who graduated with 
a regular high school diploma by the number of 
students in the same age group who are known 
to have left school (i.e., graduated with a regular 
high school diploma, received a certificate of 
completion, reached a maximum age for services, 
died, and are not known to be continuing in an 
education program or dropped out). See supple- 
mental note 8 for more information about the 
student disabilities presented here. 

SOURCE: J.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Special Education Programs (OSEP), Data Analysis 
System (DANS), Children with Disabilities Exiting 
Special Education, 2005-06 (0MB #1820-0521). 
Retrieved November 28, 2007,from httos://www. 
ideadata.org/arc toc8.asp#partbEX. 
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Supplemental Tables 22-1, 
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U.S. Department of Education 
2006a 



The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA) mandates that youth with disabilities are 
provided a free and appropriate public school 
education. In 2005-06, the percentage of students 
with disabilities exiting school with a regular 
high school diploma was 57 percent, an increase 
from 43 percent in 1996-97 (see supplemental 
table 22-1). About 94 percent of these students 
were between the ages of 17 and 19 years old 
(see supplemental table 22-2). In addition to the 
increase in the percentage of regular high school 
diplomas received over this period, the percent- 
age of students with disabilities exiting with a 
certificate of attendance 1 increased from 9 to 15 
percent, while the percentage who dropped out 2 
without a credential decreased from 46 to 26 
percent (see supplemental table 22-1). 

Among students with disabilities, those with 
visual impairments and those with hearing im- 
pairments were the two groups with the highest 
percentages exiting with a regular high school 
diploma. For example, in 2005-06, some 72 per- 
cent of students with a visual impairment exited 
with a regular high school diploma. In contrast, 
students with mental retardation had the lowest 



percentage (37 percent), followed by students 
with an emotional disturbance (43 percent) and 
students with multiple disabilities (44 percent) 
(see supplemental table 22-2). About 62 percent 
of students with a specific learning disability 
exited with a regular high school diploma. In 
2005-06, students with specific learning dis- 
abilities accounted for 60 percent of all exiting 
students with disabilities. 

In 2005-06, students with disabilities in 29 states 
and the District of Columbia exited school with 
a regular high school diploma at a rate higher 
than the national rate of 57 percent for students 
with disabilities (see supplemental table 22-3). 
The percentage who exited high school with a 
regular diploma ranged from a high of 91 percent 
in the District of Columbia to a low of 21 percent 
in Nevada. In many states, a large percentage of 
students with disabilities exited with a certificate 
of attendance. In 14 states, the percentage of 
students with disabilities exiting with such a cer- 
tificate was greater than the national average of 
15 percent. For example, 54 percent of students 
with disabilities exiting school in Mississippi 
received a certificate of attendance. 



STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES EXITING SCHOOL WITH DIPLOMAS: Percentage of students ages 14-21 with disabilities 
served under Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) (Part B) who exited school, by exit status: School years 
1996-97 through 2005-06 
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Indicator 23 



Elementary /Secondary Persistence and Progress 

Status Dropout Rates by Race/Ethnicity 

Status dropout rates for Whites, Blacks, and Hispanics ages 16-24 have each generally 
declined between 1 972 and 2006. Over this time period, status dropout rates for Whites 
remained lower than rates for Hispanics and Blacks. 



The status dropout rate represents the per- 
centage of persons in an age group who are 
not enrolled in school and have not earned a 
high school diploma or equivalent credential, 
such as a General Educational Development 
(GED) certificate. For this indicator, status 
dropout rates are reported for 16- through 
24-year-olds. The status dropout rate for this 
age group declined from 15 percent in 1972 
to 9 percent in 2006 (see supplemental table 
23-1). A decline was also seen between 2000 
and 2006, the more recent years of this time 
span (11 to 9 percent). 

Status dropout rates and changes in these rates 
over time differ by race/ethnicity. In general, 
the status dropout rates for Whites, Blacks, 
and Hispanics each declined between 1972 and 
2006. However, for each year between 1972 
and 2006, the status dropout rate was low- 
est for Whites and highest for Hispanics. For 
example, in 2006, the status dropout rate for 
Whites was 6 percent, compared with 1 1 per- 
cent for Blacks and 22 percent for Hispanics. 
Although the gaps between the rates of Blacks 
and Whites and between the rates of Hispanics 



and Whites have decreased, the patterns have 
not been consistent. The Black-White gap nar- 
rowed during the 1980s, with no measurable 
change during the 1970s or between 1990 
and 2006. In contrast, the Hispanic-White 
gap narrowed between 1990 and 2006, with 
no measurable change in the gap during the 
1970s and 1980s. 

In 2006, Hispanics who were born outside of 
the United States 1 represented 7 percent of the 
16- through 24-year-old population and 28 per- 
cent of all status dropouts in this age group (see 
supplemental table 23-2). Higher dropout rates 
among these Hispanic immigrants partially 
account for the persistently high dropout rates 
for all Hispanic young adults. Among Hispanic 
16- through 24-year-olds who were born out- 
side the United States, the status dropout rate 
was 36 percent in 2006 — triple the rates for 
both first-generation and second-generation or 
higher Hispanics in this age group (12 percent 
each). Yet, regardless of immigration status, 
greater percentages of Hispanics born in the 
United States were status dropouts than their 
non-Hispanic counterparts. 



STATUS DROPOUTS: Status dropout rates of 1 6- through 24-year-olds, by race/ethnicity: October 1 972-2006 

Percent 




Year 



1 The United States refers to the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

NOTE: The status dropout rate reported in this 
indicator is one of a number of rates measuring 
high school dropout and completion behavior in 
the United States. See supplemental note 7 for 
more information about the rate reported here. 
Total includes other race/ethnicity categories 
not separately shown. Race categories exclude 
persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS).October 
Supplement, 1972-2006. 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Transition to College 

Immediate Transition to College 

The rate of college enrollment immediately after high school completion increased from 49 
percent in 1 972 to 67 percent by 1 997, but has since fluctuated between 62 and 69 percent. 



1 Refers to those who completed 12 years of 
school for survey years 1 972-1991 and to those 
who earned a high school diploma or equivalent 
certificate such as a General Educational Develop- 
ment (GED) certifi cate for all years since 1992.See 
supplemental note 2 for more information. 

2 Low income refers to the bottom 20 percent 
of all family incomes, high income refers to the 
top 20 percent of all family incomes, and middle 
income refers to the 60 percent in between. See 
supplemental note 2 for further information. 

3 The earliest yearwith comparable data available 
for parents' educational attainment is 1992. 
NOTE: Includes those ages 16-24 completing 
high school in a given year. Actual rates are annual 
estimates; trend rates show the linear trend of 
these annual values over the period shown. See 
supplemental note 2for further information.Race 
categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 
The erratic nature of the Hispanic rate reflects, in 
part, the small sample size of Hispanic high school 
completers. Some estimates have been revised 
from previous publications. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October 
Supplement, 1972-2006. 
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The immediate college enrollment rate is 
defined as the percentage of all high school 
completers 1 ages 16-24 who enroll in college 
(2- or 4-year) in the fall immediately after high 
school. In most years between 1972 and 1980, 
this rate was approximately 50 percent. It sub- 
sequently increased to 67 percent by 1997 and 
then decreased to 62 percent by 2001. Since 
2002, the rate has fluctuated between 64 and 
69 percent (see supplemental table 24-1). 

Differences were evident in the immediate col- 
lege enrollment rate among racial/ethnic groups 
between 1972 and 2006. Although the enroll- 
ment rates increased overall during this period 
for both Whites and Blacks, the gap between 
the two has widened and narrowed at various 
times, resulting in no overall change in the gap. 
In 2006, the enrollment rate for Black high 
school completers was 13 percentage points 
lower than for their White counterparts (55 
vs. 69 percent). For Hispanics, the immediate 
college enrollment rate has fluctuated over 
time, but increased overall between 1972 and 
2006. Nonetheless, the gap between Hispanics 
and Whites has widened over this period. In 



2006, the immediate college enrollment rate 
was 58 percent for Hispanics, compared with 
69 percent for Whites. 

From 1972 through 2006, the immediate 
enrollment rate of high school completers 
increased faster for females than for males 
(see supplemental table 24-2). Much of the 
growth in the overall rate for females was due 
to increases in the rate of attending 4-year 
institutions. 

Differences in immediate enrollment rates by 
family income and parents’ education have 
persisted. Despite an overall narrowing of the 
gap between students from low-income families 
and their peers from high-income families, the 
immediate college enrollment rate was higher 
for students from high-income families in each 
year between 1972 and 2006 (see supplemental 
table 24-1). 2 Likewise, compared with com- 
pleters whose parents had a bachelor’s degree 
or higher, those whose parents had less educa- 
tion had lower rates of immediate college en- 
rollment in each year between 1992 and 2006 
(see supplemental table 24-3 ). 3 



COLLEGE ENROLLMENT RATES: Actual and trend rates of high school completers who were enrolled in college the October 
immediately following high school completion, by race/ethnicity: 1 972-2006 



Percent 



White vs. Black 



White vs. Hispanic 
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Indicator 25 



Completions 

Educational Attainment 



In 2007, some 87 percent of 25- to 29-year-olds had received a high school diploma or 
equivalency certificate. This rate has remained between 85 and 88 percent over the last 
30 years. 



In 2007, some 87 percent of 25- to 29-year-olds 
had received a high school diploma or equiva- 
lency certificate (see supplemental table 25-1). 1 
Although this percentage increased 7 percentage 
points between 1971 and 1976, the high school 
completion rate has remained between 85 and 
88 percent over the last 30 years. 

In 1971, a lower percentage of Blacks than 
Whites completed high school (59 vs. 82 per- 
cent). Between 1971 and 1982, the gap between 
Blacks and Whites decreased 15 percentage 
points to 8 percentage points, but since 1982 
the gap has been between 4 and 10 percentage 
points. In 2007, the high school completion 
rate for Blacks was still below that of Whites 
(88 vs. 93 percent). The high school comple- 
tion rate for Hispanics increased between 1971 
and 2007 (48 vs. 65 percent). Unlike the gap 
between Blacks and Whites, the gap between 
Hispanics and Whites fluctuated but was not 
measurably different in 2007 than in 1971. 

The rate at which 25- to 29-year-olds completed 
at least some college education increased from 
34 to 58 percent between 1971 and 2007 (see 
supplemental table 25-2). However, increases 
in the rate were not consistent throughout this 
period. The rate increased during the 1970s, 



leveled off during the 1980s, and increased in 
the 1990s. Since the late 1990s, the rate has lev- 
eled off again. For each racial/ethnic group, the 
percentage completing at least some college was 
higher in 2007 than 1971. However, the rate of 
increase was lower for Hispanics than for Whites 
or Blacks. In 2007, about 66 percent of White 
25- to 29-year-olds had completed at least some 
college, compared with 50 percent of their Black 
peers and 34 percent of their Hispanic peers. 

In 2007, some 30 percent of 25- to 29-year- 
olds had completed a bachelor’s degree or 
higher. In most years, about half as many 25- to 
29-year-olds had completed a bachelor’s degree 
or higher as had completed at least some col- 
lege. Between 1971 and 1996, the percentage 
of 25- to 29-year-olds who had completed a 
bachelor’s degree or higher increased from 17 
to 27 percent (see supplemental table 25-3). 
Although this change represents an increase 
of 10 percentage points, the rate has remained 
between 27 and 30 percent since 1996. While 
the percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds with a 
bachelor’s degree or higher increased for all 
three racial/ethnic groups, the gaps between 
Whites and their Black and Hispanic peers 
widened between 1971 and 2007. 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 1 



HIGH SCHOOL: Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who completed high school, by race/ethnicity: March 1971-2007 



Percent 




Total 1 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 



Year 



SOME COLLEGE: Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who completed at least some college, by race/ethnicity: March 
1971-2007 



1 Included in the totals but not shown separately 
are estimates for those from other racial/ethnic 
categories. 

N0TE:This indicator uses March Current Population 
Survey (CPS) data to estimate the percentage 
of civilian, noninstitutionalized people ages 25 
through 29 who are out of high school and who 
have earned a high school credential. Prior to 
1 992,highschoolcompleters referred to those who 
completed 1 2 years of schooling, and some college 
meant completing 1 or more years of college; 
beginning in 1992, high school completers referred 
to those who received a high school diploma or 
equivalency certificate, and some college meant 
completing any college at all. In 1994, the survey 
instrument for the CPS was changed and weights 
wereadjusted.See supplemental notes 2 and 7for 
further discussion. Some estimates are revised 
from previous publications. Race categories 
exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), March 
Supplement, 1971 -2007. 
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Total 1 
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Black 

Hispanic 



BACHELOR'S DEGREE OR HIGHER: Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds with a bachelor's degree or higher, by race/ethnicity: 
March 1971-2007 



Percent 




Total 1 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 



Year 
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Indicator 26 



Completions 

Degrees Earned 

Between 7 995-96 and 2005-06, the number of associate's and bachelor's degrees earned 
by minority students grew at a faster rate than for White students. 



Between 1995-96 and 2005-06, enrollments 
in postsecondary degree-granting institutions 
increased by 23 percent, from 14.3 million to 
17.5 million students (NCES 2008-022, table 
3). This growth in enrollment was accompa- 
nied by increases in the number of degrees 
earned, with the number of associate’s degrees 
increasing by 28 percent, bachelor’s degrees 
by 28 percent, master’s degrees by 46 percent, 
first-professional degrees by 14 percent, and 
doctoral degrees by 26 percent (see supple- 
mental table 26-1). For example, the annual 
number of bachelor’s degrees earned increased 
from 1.2 million in 1995-96 to 1.5 million in 
2005-06. 

Between 1995-96 and 2005-06, the number of 
associate’s degrees earned by minority students 
grew at a faster rate than for White students and 
accounted for over 60 percent of the increase in 
the total number of associate’s degrees awarded 
(see supplemental table 26-2). While the num- 
ber of bachelor’s degrees earned by White stu- 
dents increased by 19 percent (from 905,800 
to 1.1 million), the number of bachelor’s 
degrees earned by minority students increased 
by 64 percent (from 221,300 to 363,300) and 



accounted for 44 percent of the total increase 
during this period. Minority students accounted 
for 37 percent of the increase in the number of 
master’s degrees, 59 percent of the increase in 
the number of first-professional degrees, and 
27 percent of the increase in the number of 
doctoral degrees awarded. Nonresident aliens 
(foreign students) accounted for 13 percent of 
the increase in the number of master’s degrees 
awarded and 40 percent of the increase in doc- 
toral degrees awarded. Despite slower growth, 
however, White students still earned the major- 
ity of each type of degree awarded in each year 
during this period. For example, Whites earned 
72 percent of all bachelor’s degrees in 2005-06, 
compared with 78 percent in 1995-96. 

Among minority students, Blacks earned 10 per- 
cent each of all bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
awarded in 2005-06. From 1995-96 to 2005-06, 
Blacks accounted for 16 percent of the increase in 
the number of bachelor’s degrees awarded and 18 
percent of the increase in the number of master’s 
degrees awarded. Asians earned 12 percent of all 
first-professional degrees awarded in 2005-06 
and accounted for 37 percent of the increase in 
first-professional degrees awarded. 



DEGREES CONFERRED: Number of bachelor's and master's degrees earned by White, minority, and nonresident alien 
students: Academic years 1995-96 and 2005-06 

Number of Bachelor's degrees Master's degrees 

degrees earned 
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NOTE: Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic 
ethnicity. Nonresident aliens are shown separately 
because information about their race/ethnicity is 
not available.Detail may not sum to totals because 
of rounding.The contribution of growth is calcu- 
lated as the increase in the number of degrees 
for a particular level divided by the increase in 
the total number of degrees. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics, 1995-96 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data Sys- 
tem, "Completions Survey" (IPEDS-C:96), and 
Fall 2006. 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Educational Progress 



Completions 

Degrees Earned by Women 

Women have earned a greater percentage of bachelor's degrees than men since the early 
1 980s overall, but men still earn a greater percentage of degrees in some fields, including 

computer and information sciences and engineering. 



1 Includes other fields not shown separately. 
NOTE: Based on data from Title IV degree-granting 
institutions. See supplemental note 9 for more 
information. The shaded section shows fields in 
which women earned at least 50 percent of the 
degrees in 2005— 06.The contribution of growth 
is calculated as the increase in the number of de- 
grees for a particular field divided by the increase 
in the total number of degrees. Calculations are 
based on unrounded numbers. Detail may not 
sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Digest of 
Education Statistics, 2007 (NCES 2008-022), 
tables 258, 286, 288, 290-294, 296, 299-301, 
303, 305, and 307, data from U.S. Department 
of Education, NCES, 1979-80 Higher Education 
General Information Survey (HEGIS),"Degrees and 
Other Formal Awards Conferred” and 1990-91, 
1995-96, and 2005-06 Integrated Postsecond- 
ary Education Data System, "Completions Survey” 
(IPEDS-C91 and 96), and IPEDS.Fall 2006. 
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Supplemental Table 27-1 



From 1995-96 to 2005-06, the number of 
degrees earned by women grew at a faster rate 
than for men and accounted for over 65 percent 
of the increase in the total bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees awarded, and for nearly 85 percent 
of the increase in the total doctoral degrees 
awarded. At each degree level, degrees earned 
by women as a percentage of total degrees 
earned also increased during this time frame 
(see supplemental table 27-1). Though women 
have earned a greater number and percent- 
age of bachelor’s and master’s degrees overall 
than men have since the early 1980s (NCES 
2008-022, table 258), men continue to earn the 
majority of degrees at the doctoral level. 

Women earned 58 percent of all bachelor’s and 
60 percent of all master’s degrees awarded in 
2005-06 (up from 55 and 56 percent, respec- 
tively, in 1995-96). During this period, the num- 
ber of degrees earned by women increased by 33 
percent at the bachelor’s level (from 642,000 to 
855,000) and by 57 percent at the master’s level 
(from 227,000 to 356,000). The increase in 
education degrees earned by women accounted 
for 42 percent of the overall growth in master’s 
degrees earned by women. Although women 



earned 50 percent of bachelor’s and 43 percent 
of master’s degrees in business in 2005-06, the 
increase in degrees in this field contributed to 
over 20 percent of the total growth in degrees 
earned by women at both levels from 1995-96 
to 2005-06. Women earned over 75 percent 
of bachelor’s and master’s degrees awarded in 
health professions, education, and psychology 
in 2005-06, but less than 30 percent of degrees 
awarded in computer and information sciences 
and in engineering at both levels. 

Overall, women earned 49 percent of doctoral 
degrees awarded in 2005-06 (up from 40 per- 
cent in 1995-96). During this period, doctoral 
degrees earned by women increased by 54 per- 
cent (from 17,800 to 27,400). Increases in the 
number of degrees earned in health professions 
accounted for over 40 percent of the overall 
growth in doctoral degrees earned by women. 
In 2005-06, women earned less than 40 per- 
cent of doctoral degrees awarded in business, 
physical sciences, mathematics and statistics, 
computer and information sciences, and en- 
gineering. In contrast, women earned over 70 
percent of doctoral degrees in psychology and 
health professions that year. 



BACHELOR'S DEGREES: Percentage of bachelor's degrees women earned and change in the percentage of degrees women 
earned, by field of study: Academic years 1 990-91 , 1 995-96, and 2005-06 
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Biological and biomedical sciences 
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Visual and performing arts 
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Social sciences and history 
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Business 
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Agriculture and natural resources 
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Mathematics and statistics 
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-1.1 


Physical sciences and science technologies 
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Computer and information sciences and support services 
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Special Programs 

Public Alternative Schools for At-Risk Students 27-2003 

Inclusion of Students With Disabilities in General Classrooms 31-2007 

School Choice 

Charter Schools 32-2007 

Parental Choice of Schools 36-2006 

Profile and Demographic Characteristics of Public Charter Schools 28-2005 

Finance 

Changes in Sources of PublicSchool Revenue 34-2008 

Public Elementary and Secondary Expenditures by Type and Function 35-2008 

Variations in Instruction Expenditures per Student 36-2008 

Public Elementary and Secondary Expenditures by District Poverty 37-2008 

Public Elementary and Secondary Expenditures by District Location 35-2004 

Public Effort to Fund Elementary and Secondary Education 39-2005 

International Comparisons of Expenditures for Education 38-2008 



This List of Indicators includes all the indicators in 
Section 4 that appear on The Condition of Educa- 
tion website ( http://nces.ed.gov/Droarams/coe ). 
drawn from previously published print volumes. 
The list is organized by subject area. The indicator 
numbers and the years in which the indicators 
were published are not necessarily sequential. 
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Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Introduction: Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



The indicators in this section of The Condition 
of Education measure features of the context of 
learning in elementary and secondary schools. 
This includes the content of learning and ex- 
pectations for student performance; processes 
of instruction; mechanisms of choice in educa- 
tion; characteristics of teachers and the teaching 
profession; the climate for learning and other 
organizational aspects of schools; and finan- 
cial resources. There are 35 indicators in this 
section: 11, prepared for this year’s volume, 
appear on the following pages, and all 35, in- 
cluding indicators from previous years, appear 
on the Web (see Website Contents on the facing 
page for a full list of the indicators). 

The first subsection considers the climate for 
learning, which is shaped by different factors 
in the school environment, including parent, 
teacher, and student attitudes; the concentra- 
tion of poverty and racial/ethnic groups in 
schools; and schools’ physical security and 
freedom from violence. Indicators in this 
volume present measures of these last three 
factors, while the Web displays indicators for 
the full subsection. 

The indicators in the second subsection look 
at teachers and school staff. One indicator in 
this volume examines the nature of teacher at- 
trition by various individual and professional 
characteristics. Other indicators on the Web 
examine the characteristics of principals, begin- 
ning teachers, and guidance counselors. 

The third subsection focuses on learning op- 
portunities afforded children. One indicator 
in this volume measures student/teacher ratios 
in public schools. Additional indicators on the 
Web highlight the availability of advanced-level 
academic courses, participation in early literacy 
activities, and afterschool activities. 



Subsection four looks at special programs that 
serve the particular educational needs of special 
populations. Indicators appearing on the Web 
examine the extent to which students with dis- 
abilities are included in regular classrooms for 
instructional purposes and the characteristics of 
public alternative schools for at-risk students. 

School choice provides parents with the op- 
portunity to choose a school for their children 
beyond the assigned public school. Parents 
may choose a private school, they may live 
in a district that offers choice among public 
schools, or they may select a school by moving 
into that school’s community. Indicators in the 
school choice subsection on the Web examine 
parental choice of charter schools and profile 
the characteristics of public charter schools. 

The final subsection details financial support 
for education. Fundamentally, these financial 
sources of support are either private, in which 
individuals decide how much they are willing 
to pay for education, or public, in which case 
funding decisions are made by citizens through 
their governments. In this subsection of The 
Condition of Education, the primary focus is on 
describing the forms and amounts of financial 
support to education from public and private 
sources, how those funds are distributed among 
different types of schools, and on what they 
are spent. Among the indicators in this volume 
of The Condition of Education are indicators 
on variations in expenditures per student and 
trends in expenditures per student in elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 

The indicators on contexts of elementary and 
secondary schooling from previous editions of 
The Condition of Education, which are not 
included in this volume, are available at http:// 
nces.ed.gov/programs/coe/list/i4.asp . 
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Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Indicator 28 



School Characteristics and Climate 

School Violence and Safety 

During the 2005-06 school year, 1 7 percent of public schools experienced at least one 
serious violent incident at school. 



In the School Survey on Crime and Safety, 
public school principals were asked to provide 
the number of violent incidents, 1 thefts of items 
valued at $10 or greater, 2 and other incidents 3 
that occurred at their school, as well as the 
number of these incidents reported to the 
police. During the 2005-06 school year, 86 
percent of public schools indicated that one 
or more incidents had taken place at school 
(see supplemental table 28-1). During the same 
year, 61 percent of schools reported at least one 
incident to the police. 

In the 2005-06 school year, 78 percent of 
public schools experienced one or more vio- 
lent incidents, 17 percent experienced one or 
more serious violent incidents, 46 percent 
experienced one or more thefts, and 68 per- 
cent experienced one or more of other types 
of incidents. Thirty-eight percent of public 
schools reported at least one violent incident 
to the police, 13 percent reported at least one 
serious violent incident to the police, 28 percent 



reported at least one theft to the police, and 
51 percent reported at least one of the other 
specified incidents to the police. 

The percentage of schools experiencing at least 
one violent incident was lower in 2005-06 than 
in 2003-04 (78 vs. 81 percent), but the percent- 
age of schools experiencing violent incidents 
was lowest in 1999-2000 (71 percent). While 
the percentage of schools reporting at least one 
violent incident to the police was not measur- 
ably different in 2005-06 than in 1999-2000 
(38 vs. 36 percent), a larger percentage of 
schools reported at least one violent incident 
to the police in 2003-04 (44 percent) than in 
1999-2000 or 2005-06. 

The prevalence of violent incidents at public 
schools varied by school level. A smaller per- 
centage of primary schools (67 percent) than 
middle schools (94 percent) or high schools 
(95 percent) experienced a violent incident in 
2005-06 (see supplemental table 28-2). 



SCHOOL VIOLENCE AND SAFETY: Percentage of public schools experiencing at least one incident and reporting at least one 
incident that occurred at school to the police, by selected incidents: School years 1 999-2000, 2003-04, and 2005-06 
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1 Violent incidents include serious violent inci- 
dents (rape or attempted rape, sexual battery 
other than rape, physical attack or fight with a 
weapon, threat of physical attack with a weapon, 
and robbery with or without a weapon), physical 
attack or fight without a weapon, and threat of 
physical attack without a weapon. 

2 Theft/larceny (taking things worth over $10 
without personal confrontation) was defined for 
respondents as "the unlawful taking of another 
person's property without personal confronta- 
tion, threat, violence, or bodily harm. Included are 
pocket picking, stealing a purse or backpack (if left 
unattended or no force was used to take it from 
owner), theft from a building, theft from a motor 
vehicle or of motor vehicle parts or accessories, 
theft of bicycles, theft from vending machines, 
and all other types ofthefts." 

3 Other incidents include possession of a firearm 
or explosive device, possession of a knife or sharp 
object, distribution, possession, or use of illegal 
drugs or alcohol, and vandalism. 

NOTE: "At schoof'was defined for respondents to 
include activities that happen in school buildings, 
on school grounds, on school buses, and at places 
that hold school-sponsored events or activities. 
Respondents were instructed to respond only for 
those times that were during normal school hours 
or when school activities or events were in session. 
Reported crimes are computed by dividing the 
number of public schools that reported crimes 
to the police by all public schools, including those 
that did not report experiencing crime. For more 
information, please see supplemental note 3. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics, 1999-2000, 
2003— 04,and 2005-06 School Survey on Crime 
and Safety (SS0CS), 2000, 2004, and 2006. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Tables 28-1, 

28-2 

NCES 2007-361 
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Indicator 29 



Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



School Characteristics and Climate 

Poverty Concentration in Public Schools by Locale and Race/Ethnicity 



Larger percentages of Black, Hispanic, and American Indian/Alaska Native students 
attended high-poverty schools than White or Asian/Pacific Islander students in 2005-06. 



I Private school students are excluded because 
large proportions of private schools do not 
participate in the free or reduced-price lunch 
program. 

NOTE: Figure represents percentages of students 
in public schools with more than 75 percent of 
students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch. 
The National School Lunch Program is a federally 
assisted meal program. To be eligible, a student 
must be from a household with an income at 
or below 130 percent of the poverty threshold 
for free lunch or between 130 percent and 185 
percent of the poverty threshold for reduced-price 
lunch. Approximately 10,745 public schools (or 

II percent) did not report information on the 
number of students eligible for free or reduced- 
price school lunch. For details on Census-defined 
areas and poverty thresholds, see supplemental 
note 1. Race categories exclude persons of 
Hispanic ethnicity. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of 
Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary School 
Universe Survey,"2005-06. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 1 
Supplemental Table 29-1 
NCES 2007-039 
NCES 2007-040 




The percentage of students eligible for the 
free or reduced-price lunch program provides 
a proxy measure for the concentration of 
low-income students within a school. For the 
purpose of this indicator, high-poverty schools 
are defined as public schools with more than 75 
percent of students eligible for free or reduced- 
price lunch. 1 In 2005-06, approximately 15 
percent of all elementary and secondary public 
school students (or 7.1 million students) at- 
tended high-poverty schools (see supplemental 
table 29-1). 

Nationally, larger percentages of Black, His- 
panic, and American Indian/Alaska Native 
students attended high-poverty schools than 
did White or Asian/Pacific Islander students 
in 2005-06, and higher percentages of Asian/ 
Pacific Islander than White students attended 
these schools. Some 32 percent of Black, 34 per- 
cent of Hispanic, and 24 percent of American 
Indian/Alaska Native students were enrolled 
in high-poverty schools, compared with 4 per- 
cent of White and 10 percent of Asian/Pacific 
Islander students. In contrast, nationally, larger 
percentages of White (19 percent) and Asian/ 



Pacific Islander (24 percent) students attended 
low-poverty schools (public schools with 10 
percent or less of students eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunch) than did Black (4 percent), 
Hispanic (7 percent), and American Indian/ 
Alaska Native (5 percent) students. 

Overall, a similar pattern existed among racial/ 
ethnic groups within different school locales. 
In each locale (cities, suburban areas, towns, 
and rural areas), higher percentages of Black, 
Hispanic, and American Indian/ Alaska Native 
students attended high-poverty schools than 
did their White and Asian/Pacific Islander 
peers in 2005-06. Among students attending 
city schools, for example, 44 percent of Blacks, 
46 percent of Hispanics, and 27 percent of 
American Indians/Alaska Natives attended 
high-poverty schools, compared with 9 percent 
of Whites and 17 percent of Asians/Pacific 
Islanders. In rural areas, higher percentages of 
Black (25 percent), Hispanic (21 percent), and 
American Indian/Alaska Native (33 percent) 
students attended high-poverty schools than 
did their White and Asian/Pacific Islander (4 
percent for both) peers. 



POVERTY CONCENTRATION: Percentage of public elementary and secondary school students in high-poverty schools, by 
race/ethnicity and locale: School year 2005-06 
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Indicator 30 



School Characteristics and Climate 

Concentration of Public School Enrollment by Locale and Race/Ethnicity 

In 2005-06, larger percentages of Black and Hispanic public school students attended 
schools with high minority enrollments than White, American Indian/Alaska Native, and 
Asian/Pacific Islander public school students. 



In 2005-06, public schools with high minority 
enrollments (defined as schools in which 75 
percent or more of the students were Black, 
Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, or American 
Indian/ Alaska Native) enrolled 23 percent of all 
public elementary and secondary students (see 
supplemental table 30-1). However, about half of 
all Hispanic (56 percent) and Black (50 percent) 
students attended such schools — larger percent- 
ages than Asian/Pacific Islander (31 percent), 
American Indian/Alaska Native (29 percent), or 
White (3 percent) students at such schools. 

The percentage of students in schools with high 
minority enrollments varied across school locales 
in 2005-06, with a larger percentage of public 
school students in cities (45 percent) attending such 
schools than in suburban areas (20 percent), towns 
(10 percent), or rural areas (7 percent). In cities, 
greater percentages of Hispanic and Black students 
attended such schools than did Asian/Pacific Is- 
lander, American Indian/Alaska Native, and White 
students. In suburban areas and towns, however, a 
greater percentage of Hispanic students attended 
such schools than did students of any other race/ 
ethnicity. In rural areas, a greater percentage of 



American Indian/Alaska Native students attended 
schools with high minority enrollments than did 
students of any other race/ethnicity. 

Examining the concentration of specific racial/ 
ethnic groups provides a more detailed snapshot 
of the extent to which students are in racially 
and ethnically diverse schools. Nationally, pub- 
lic schools in which 75 percent or more of the 
students were Black enrolled 31 percent of all 
Black students and less than 1 percent of stu- 
dents of each other race/ethnicity in 2005-06 
(see supplemental table 30-2). Public schools 
in which 75 percent or more of the students 
were Hispanic enrolled 33 percent of Hispanic 
public school students, 3 percent of Asian/Pacific 
Islander public school students, and 2 percent 
or less of public school students of each other 
race/ethnicity (see supplemental table 30-3). 
Public schools in which 75 percent or more of 
the students were White enrolled 64 percent 
of White public school students, 24 percent of 
American Indian/Alaska Native, 20 percent of 
Asian/Pacific Islander, 9 percent of Black, and 8 
percent of Hispanic public school students (see 
supplemental table 30-4). 



MINORITY CONCENTRATION: Percentage distribution of public elementary and secondary school students of each racial/ 
ethnic group, by percent minority enrollment in school: School year 2005-06 
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NOTE: Minority enrollment includes Black, His- 
panic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and American Indian/ 
Alaska Native students. Race categories exclude 
persons of Hispanic ethnicity. Detail may not sum 
to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of 
Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary School 
Universe Survey," 2005-06. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 1 
Supplemental Tables 30-1, 
30-2,30-3,30-4 
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Indicator 31 



Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Teachers and Staff 

Teacher Turnover 

Teacher turnover is higher in high-poverty than in low-poverty public schools. 



# Rounds to zero. 

! Interpret data with caution (estimates are 
unstable). 

1 Leavers inthis category left teaching fora variety 
of personal reasons, ranging from "starting their 
own business" to becoming “a member of a 
contemplative religious community."However,the 
most common reason reported by leavers who left 
for"other" reasons was to take a year-long sab- 
batical or leave of absence from teaching. 

2 Poverty differences in private schools are not 
examined because a large proportion of private 
schools do not participate in the free or reduced- 
price lunch program. Public schools for which 
data are missing orthat do not participate in the 
program were excluded. 

3 High- and low-poverty schools can only be 
identified in 1990-91 based on the percentage 
of students who receive free or reduced-price 
lunches and not on the percentage eligible to 
receive free or reduced-price lunches. 

NOTE: Figure created from unrounded data. Detail 
may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staff- 
ing Survey (SASS), "Public School Data File," 
2003-04, and Teacher Follow-up Survey (TFS), 
"Current Teacher Data File" and "Former Teacher 
Data File, "2004-05. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 3 
Supplemental Tables 31-1, 
31-2,31-3 
NCES 2005-114 




At the end of the 2003-04 school year, 17 per- 
cent of the elementary and secondary teacher 
workforce (or 621,000 teachers) left the public 
and private schools where they had been teaching 
(see supplemental tables 31-1 and 31-2). Almost 
half of this teacher turnover was due to transfers: 
8 percent of the teacher workforce (or 289,000 
teachers) transferred to a different school. The 
remainder (9 percent of the teacher workforce 
or 333,000 teachers) was due to teachers who 
left teaching: teachers who took a job in a field 
other than elementary or secondary teaching (4 
percent), returned to school for further education 
(0.3 percent), left for family reasons (e.g., to raise 
children or take care of other family members) ( 1 
percent), retired (2 percent), and left for miscel- 
laneous “other” 1 reasons (1 percent). 

The percentage of teacher turnover at the end of 
2003-04 was larger than at the end of 1987-88, 
1 990-9 1 , and 1 993-94 but was not measurably 
different from that at the end of 1999-2000. 
This relative increase in turnover from earlier 
years was not due to changes in the percentages 
of teachers who transferred, pursued further 
education, or left for family reasons: the per- 



centages of teachers in these categories at the 
end of 2003-04 were not measurably different 
from the earlier school years. Virtually all of 
this relative increase was due to increases in the 
percentages of teachers who retired (which was 
greater at the end of 2003-04 than 1987-88, 
1990-91, or 1993-94) and teachers who took 
another job or left teaching for miscellaneous 
other reasons (both of which were greater at the 
end of 2003-04 than 1987-88 or 1990-91). 

In public schools, the turnover rate for high- 
poverty schools was greater than for low-poverty 
schools at the end of 2003-04 (21 vs. 14 percent) 
(see supplemental table 31-3). Schools were con- 
sidered high poverty if 75 percent or more of their 
students were eligible for free or reduced-price 
lunch, and low poverty if less than 15 percent of 
their students were eligible. 2 Much of the differ- 
ence between the two turnover rates is due to the 
higher transfer rate among teachers in high- ver- 
sus low-poverty schools (11 vs. 6 percent). This 
same difference in transfer rates was observed 
for teachers in high- and low-poverty schools 
in 1991-92, 1993-94, and 1999-2000, but no 
difference was measurable in 1987-88. 3 



TEACHER TURNOVER: Percentage of 2003-04 public K— 12 teachers who did not teach in the same school the following 
school year, by poverty level of school and the reason teachers left 
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Indicator 32 



Teachers and Staff 

Public School Staff 



In 2003-04, professional instructional staff accounted for 64 percent of public school 
staff, with teachers making up the majority of all staff. 



In 2003-04, public schools employed over 5.5 
million staff (see supplemental table 32-1 ).' Of 
these staff, 2.8 million were employed by elemen- 
tary schools, 1.4 million by secondary schools, 
and 950,000 by middle schools. Professional 
instructional staff 2 accounted for 64 percent of 
public school staff, with teachers making up 57 
percent of all staff. Student services professional 
staff 3 and school aides accounted for 5 and 13 
percent of public school staff, respectively. 

The average number of students per staff member 
varied by staff type and by school characteristics 
(see supplemental table 32-2). 4 In terms of school 
enrollment size, the average number of students 
per staff member was consistently higher for larger 
schools than for smaller schools. This finding held 
for all staff except school counselors. For example, 
for social workers and psychologists, there was 
an average of 156 students per staff member in 
schools with less than 300 students, compared 
with an average of 1,106 students per staff mem- 
ber in schools with 1,500 or more students. 

In contrast with patterns for enrollment size, the 
average number of students per staff member 



was generally lower for schools with larger 
percentages of students approved for free or 
reduced-price lunch than for schools with smaller 
percentages of students approved for this benefit. 
This finding held for principals, nurses, social 
workers and psychologists, speech therapists, 
other professional staff, special needs aides, and 
other aides. 5 For example, on average, there were 
669 students per speech therapist in schools with 
10 percent or fewer students approved for free or 
reduced-price lunch, compared with 512 students 
per speech therapist in schools with more than 75 
percent of students approved for this benefit. 

Differences in the average number of students 
per staff member were also found by school 
locale. Schools in rural areas generally had 
lower average numbers of students per staff 
member than did schools in other locales for 
principals, teachers, librarians/library media 
specialists, school counselors, nurses, social 
workers and psychologists, speech therapists, 
and other aides. For example, for nurses, rural 
schools had an average of 481 students per staff 
member, compared with 563 in towns, 688 in 
suburban areas, and 685 in cities. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL STAFF: Percentage distribution of staff employed in public schools, by instructional level, enrollment 
size, and locale: School year 2003-04 
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1 Data are for full- and part-time staff. Not all 
schools have each type of staff member. Full- 
time-equivalent calculations were completed for 
part-time staff within each staff category. 

2 Professional instructional staff include principals, 
teachers, instructional coordinators and supervi- 
sors, librarians/library media specialists, and 
school counselors. 

3 Student services professional staff include 
nurses, social workers and psychologists, speech 
therapists, and other professional staff. 

3 Data for each staff category are derived from 
schools with staff members in those categories. 

5 Other aides include regular fitle I aides, library 
media center instructional and noninstructional 
aides,and other classroom instructional and non- 
instructional aides. 

NOfE: Elementary schools are defined as schools 
with at least one grade lower than 5 and no grade 
higher than 8. Middle schools are defined as 
schools with no grade lower than 5 and no grade 
higher than 8. Secondary schools are defined as 
schools with no grade lower than 7 and at least 
one grade higher than 8. Combined schools have 
at least one grade lower than 7 and at least one 
grade higher than 8;schools with only ungraded 
classes are also included in combined schools. 
Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
See supplemental note 3 for more information on 
the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staff- 
ing Survey (SASS), “Public School Data File,” 
2003-04. 

FOR MORE INFORMAf ION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,3 
Supplemental Tables 32-1, 

32-2,32-3, 

NCES 2007-064, indicators 
30,33-35 
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Indicator 33 



Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Learning Opportunities 

Student/Teacher Ratios in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Student/teacher ratios tend to be higher in public schools with larger enrollments than in 

public schools with smaller enrollments. 



' Regular schools include all schools except 
special education schools, vocational schools, 
and alternative schools. Charter schools can be 
of any school type. 

NOTE: Student/teacher ratios do not provide 
a direct measure of class size. The ratio is de- 
termined by dividing the total number of full- 
time-equivalent teachers into the total student 
enrollment. These teachers include classroom 
teachers; prekindergarten teachers in some 
elementary schools; art, music, and physical 
education teachers; and teachers who do not 
teach regular classes every period of the day.This 
analysis excludes schools that did not report both 
enrollment and teacher data. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of 
Data (CCD), "Public Elementary/Secondary School 
Universe Survey," 1990-91 through 2005-06. 



The ratio of students to teachers, which is 
sometimes used as a proxy measure for class 
size, declined between 1990 and 2005 from 
17.6 to 16.1 students per teacher for all regular 1 
schools (see supplemental table 33-1). This pat- 
tern changes, however, when public elementary, 
secondary, and combined schools are examined 
separately. 

The student/teacher ratio for regular pub- 
lic elementary schools declined from 1990 
through 2005 (from 18.2 to 15.8), with most 
of the decline occurring after 1996. Generally, 
elementary schools in each enrollment category 
showed similar patterns except in the largest 
schools (1,500 students or more), where the 
student/teacher ratio fluctuated between 19.6 
and 21.2 over this period. 

In contrast, student/teacher ratios for all regular 
public secondary schools increased between 
1990 and 1996 (from 16.7 to 17.6) and then 
declined to 16.8 in 2005. Secondary schools 
in each enrollment category showed similar 
patterns. 



In regular public combined schools (schools 
that include both elementary and secondary 
grades), student/teacher ratios were lower in 
2005 (15.3) than in 1990 (15.8). This pattern 
varied by the school enrollment: the student/ 
teacher ratio for the largest enrollment category 
was higher in 2005 than in 1990, the student/ 
teacher ratios for the middle three enrollment 
categories were lower in 2005 than in 1990, 
and the student/teacher ratio for the smallest 
enrollment category was of similar magnitude 
in 2005 and 1990 (11.1 versus 11.0). 

In every year from 1990 through 2005, the 
student/teacher ratio was positively associated 
with the enrollment for elementary, second- 
ary, and combined regular public schools: the 
student/teacher ratio for any given enrollment 
category was always larger than that of any 
smaller enrollment category. For example, in 
2005, regular secondary schools with 1,500 
students or more enrolled 6.6 more students 
per teacher, on average, than regular secondary 
schools with enrollments under 300. 



STUDENT/TEACHER RATIO: Student/teacher ratios in regular public elementary and secondary schools, by school level 
and enrollment: Fall 1990-2005 
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Indicator 34 



Finance 

Changes in Sources of Public School Revenue 

Federal, state, and local revenues all increased from 1 989-90 to 2004-05, though at 
different rates. 



From 1989-90 to 2004-05, total elementary 
and secondary public school revenues increased 
55 percent in constant dollars. During this peri- 
od, the total amount from each revenue source 
(federal, state, and local) increased, though not 
at the same rate (see supplemental table 34-1). 
Federal and state revenues increased at a faster 
rate than all local revenues (both property 
tax revenue and other local revenue). Federal 
revenue increased 134 percent, compared with 
an increase of 54 percent for state revenue and 
45 percent for local revenue. The total amount 
of revenue from each revenue source increased 
in each region as well. 

The percentage of total revenue for public 
elementary and secondary education from 
local sources declined, from 47 percent in 
1989-90 to 44 percent in 2004-05, while the 
percentage of total revenue flowing to public 
schools from federal sources increased from 6 
percent in 1989-90 to 9 percent in 2004-05 
(see supplemental table 34-2). The percentage 
from state sources was the same in 1989-90 as 
in 2004-05 (47 percent). 



In each region, as in the nation, state and lo- 
cal sources were the two largest sources of 
revenue in 2004-05. There were, however, 
differences in the percentages contributed by 
these two revenue sources in the four regions. 
In the Northeast, a majority of all revenue was 
from local sources (52 percent) in 2004-05. 
Another 42 percent was from state sources. 
In the Midwest, about the same percentage of 
revenue was from local sources (45 percent) as 
from state sources (46 percent) in 2004-05. In 
the South, as in the Midwest, about the same 
percentage of revenue came from state sources 
(44 percent) and local sources (45 percent) in 
2004-05. In the West, a majority of revenue 
was from state sources (56 percent) in 2004-05, 
with 33 percent from local sources. 

The percentage of revenue from federal sources 
increased in each region from 1989-90 to 
2004-05. In 2004-05, the percentage of rev- 
enue from federal sources ranged from about 
7 percent in the Northeast and 8 percent in the 
Midwest to 1 1 percent in the South and West. 



REVENUES BY SOURCE: Total revenue for public elementary and secondary schools, by revenue source: School years 
1989-90 to 2004-05 



Total revenue 



[Billions of constant 2006-07 dollars] 




Revenue source 

Total 

State 

Total local 

Local from 

property taxes 

— — Local from 

other sources 

Federal 



NOTE: Other local government revenue includes 
revenue from such sources as local nonproperty 
taxes, investments, and revenue from student 
activities, textbook sales, transportation and 
tuition fees, and food services. Property tax rev- 
enue and other local government revenues were 
imputed forTexas for 1992-93. See supplemental 
note 1 1 for information about revenue for public 
elementary and seconda ry schools. Estimates are 
revised from previous publications. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center of Education Statistics, Common Core of 
Data (CCD), “National Public Education Financial 
Survey, "1989-90 to 2004-05. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,3, 11 
Supplemental Tables 34-1, 

34-2 
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Indicator 35 



Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Finance 

Public Elementary and Secondary Expenditures by Type and Function 

The percentage of current expenditures spent on salaries declined 4 percentage points 
from i 989-90 to 2004-05, from 66 to 62 percent. During this period, the percentage 
spent on employee benefits increased 3 percentage points. 



Total expenditures per student rose 29 percent 
in constant dollars between 1989-90 and 
2004-05, from $8,437 to $10,892 (see supple- 
mental table 35-1). This rate of increase in total 
expenditures was not evenly distributed among 
the types of expenditures. Spending on interest 
on school debt increased the most (94 percent), 
followed by capital outlays (66 percent), other 
total expenditures 1 (41 percent), and current 
expenditures (24 percent). 

Among the functions of current expenditures, 
spending on student and staff support increased 
the most (48 percent), followed by instruction 
(26 percent) and transportation (20 percent). 
Spending on three other functions of current 
expenditures also increased: operation and 
maintenance (11 percent), food services (11 
percent), and administration (10 percent). Of 
the seven functions of current expenditures, 
only spending on enterprise operations declined 
(39 percent) (see supplemental table 35-2). 

In the 2004-05 school year, 61 percent of the 
$9,266 spent on current expenditures in public 



elementary and secondary schools went toward 
instruction expenditures such as teacher salaries 
and employee benefits. About 13 percent went 
toward student and staff support, 10 percent 
toward operation and maintenance, 8 percent 
toward administration, and 4 percent each 
toward transportation and food services. 

From 1989-90 to 2004-05, the amount of cur- 
rent expenditures spent on salaries increased 16 
percent (see supplemental table 35-1). Despite 
this increase, the percentage of current expen- 
ditures spent on salaries declined 4 percentage 
points, from 66 to 62 percent. The percentage 
of current expenditures spent on employee 
benefits increased almost 3 percentage points 
during this period, and the percentage spent on 
purchased services and supplies each increased 
1 percentage point. In each year, the percentage 
spent on tuition and other expenditures was 
about 2 percent. The greatest increase was for 
employee benefits, which rose 43 percent, from 
$1,246 to $1,787 per student. 



1 Other expenditures include funds for adult 
education, community colleges, private school 
programs funded by local and state education 
agencies, and community services. 

NOTE: Expenditures have been adjusted for the 
effects of inflation using the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) and are in constant 2006-07 dollars. See 
supplemental note 77 for information about this 
index and about classifications of expenditures for 
elementary and secondary education. All analyses 
were performed with unrounded numbers. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of 
Data (CCD), "National Public Education Financial 
Survey," 1989-90 through 2004-05. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3,11 
Supplemental Tables 35-1, 
35-2 




EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTION: Current expenditures per student in fall enrollment in public elementary and secondary 
schools, by expenditure function: School years 1 989-90 through 2004-05 



Current expenditures 
per student 



[In constant 2006-07 dollars] 




Current 

expenditure function 

Instruction 

Student and 
staff support 
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maintenance 

— — Administration 
Transportation 
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Indicator 36 



Finance 

Variations in Instruction Expenditures per Student 

Between 1 997-98 and 2004-05, differences between states accounted for a greater 
percentage of the variation in instruction expenditures per student among unified public 
school districts than did differences within states. 



A number of methods can be used to measure 
the variation in the amount school districts 
spend per student on instruction. This indicator 
uses the Theil coefficient because it provides a 
national measure of differences in instruction 
expenditures per student that can be decom- 
posed into separate components to measure 
school district-level variations both between 
and within states. In this indicator, a coefficient 
of zero indicates that there is no variation in the 
instruction expenditures per student in unified 
public school districts for kindergarten through 
grade 12, and the Theil coefficient, which has 
a maximum possible value of 1.0, increases as 
the amount of variation present increases. 

Across U.S. districts, the total variation, after 
controlling for geographic cost differences, 1 in 
instruction expenditures per student increased 
between the 1997-98 and 2004-05 school 
years (see supplemental table 36-1). The be- 
tween-state variation also increased during that 



time, but the within-state component remained 
largely unchanged. In the 1997-98 school year, 
57 percent of the variation in instruction expen- 
ditures per student was due to the between-state 
differences and 43 percent was due to within- 
state differences. As the between-state compo- 
nent of the variation increased from 1997-98 
to 2004-05 and the within-state component 
remained largely unchanged, the percentage 
of the total variation due to the between-state 
component increased to 66 percent in 2004-05 
and that due to the within-state component 
decreased to 34 percent. 

Changes in the variation in instruction expen- 
ditures per student over time may also reflect 
differences across school districts in the amount 
of services or goods purchased, such as the 
number of classroom teachers hired. These 
changes may, in part, reflect various state litiga- 
tion, school finance reform efforts, and changes 
in the composition of student enrollment. 



VARIATIONS IN EXPENDITURES:Variation in instruction expenditures per student in unified public elementary and second- 
ary school districts controlling for geographic cost differences, by source of variation: School years 1997-98 to 2004-05 



Theil coefficient 




1 Instruction expenditures in this indicator have 
been adjusted for geographic cost differences 
using the Comparable Wage Index (CWI). In 
indicator 35, expenditures were not presented 
by geographic area so no such adjustment was 
required. Rather, in indicator 35, the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) was used toadjustforthe effects 
of inflation.The CWI is available from 1997-98 
to 2004-05. See supplemental note 1 1 for more 
information. 

NOTE: For more information about the Theil 
coefficient, see supplemental table 36-1 and 
supplemental note 11. Public elementary and 
secondary unified districts are those districts that 
serve both elementary and secondary grades. In 
2004— 05, approximately 91 percent of all public 
elementary and secondary school students were 
enrolled in unified school districts. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES), Common 
Core of Data (CCD), "NCES Longitudinal School 
District Fiscal-Nonfiscal (FNF) File, Fiscal Years 
1990 to 2002";"School District Finance Survey 
(Form F-33)," 2002-03 to 2004-05; and NCES 
Comparable Wage Index Files, "School District 
CWI." 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 3, 11 
Supplemental Table 36-1 
NCES 2000-020 
NCES 2006-321 

Murray, Evans.and Schwab 
1998 
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Indicator 37 



Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Finance 

Public Elementary and Secondary Expenditures by District Poverty 

Current expenditures per student in 2004-05 were highest in high-poverty school 

districts and next highest in low-poverty school districts. 



'The NCES Comparable Wage Index (CWI) was 
used to adjust for geographic cost differences. 
As the CWI measures geographic differences in 
wages, it is more appropriate to use the CWI for 
expenditure categories with larger percentages of 
salaries,such as current expenditures and instruc- 
tion expenditures, than for other expenditures 
with smaller percentages of salaries such as total 
expenditures. All expenditures in this indicator are 
in constant 2006-07 dollars.The Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) was used to adjust expenditures into 
constant dollars. See supplemental note II for 
information on the CWI, the CPI, and classifications 
of expenditures. 

NOTE: See supplemental note I for further in- 
formation on poverty and community types. 
Regular districts include elementary/secondary 
combined districts and separate elementary or 
secondary districts. They exclude Department 
of Defense districts and Bureau of Indian Edu- 
cation districts. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, "Small Area Income and Poverty Esti- 
mates," 1997-98 and 1999-2000 to 2004-05; 
and U.S.Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics (NCES), Common Core of 
Data (CCD), "School District Finance Survey (Form 
F-33)," 1997-98 and 1999-2000 to 2004-05, 
and NCES Comparable Wage Index Files, "2005 
School District CWI." 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1,3,11 

Supplemental Tables 37-1, 
37-2,37-3 

NCES 2001-323 
Orlofsky 2002 




Current expenditures per student in public 
elementary and secondary schools vary by the 
level of poverty in a district. For example, in 
2004-05, current expenditures per student, 
which include instructional, administrative, and 
operation and maintenance expenditures, were 
highest in high-poverty districts ($9,892), next 
highest in low-poverty districts ($9,263), and 
lowest in middle-poverty districts ($8,536) (see 
supplemental table 37-1). Districts were ranked 
by the percentage of school-age children (5- to 
17-year-olds) in poverty and then divided into 
five groups with approximately equal public 
school enrollments. The low-poverty district 
category consists of those districts with the 
lowest percentages of school-age children in 
poverty. Conversely, the high-poverty district 
category consists of those with the highest per- 
centages of school-age children in poverty. All 
expenditures in this indicator have been adjusted 
to account for inflation and geographic cost of 
living differences. 1 

Between 1997-98 and 2004-05, current expen- 
ditures per student increased by 20 percent in 
constant dollars, from $7,602 to $9,094. Cur- 



rent expenditures per student increased the most 
for the high-poverty districts (26 percent), and 
the least for the middle-poverty districts (16 per- 
cent). Expenditures in the other three categories 
increased between 18 and 20 percent. 

In 2004-05, current expenditures per pupil also 
differed by the type of community in which the 
school district was located. When adjusted for 
geographic cost differences, current expenditures 
per student were highest in districts located in 
towns ($9,430) and rural areas ($9,426) and 
lowest in the suburbs ($8,862) (see supplemental 
table 37-2). In every district poverty category, 
rural areas had either the highest or second high- 
est current expenditures per pupil. 

There were differences in the types of commu- 
nities in which low- and high-poverty school 
districts were located. For example, among 
students in low-poverty districts, 69 percent 
were enrolled in the suburbs, while 10 percent 
were enrolled in cities (see supplemental table 
37-3). In contrast, 69 percent of the students 
in high-poverty districts were enrolled in cities, 
while the suburbs enrolled 7 percent. 



CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT: Public school district geographic cost-adjusted expenditures per student, by 
district poverty category: Various school years, 1997-98 to 2004-05 



Expenditures per student [In constant 2006-07 dollars] 




District poverty category 

— — — Middle low 
Middle 

Middle high 

High 
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Indicator 38 



Finance 

International Comparisons of Expenditures for Education 



At the postsecondary level in 2004, US. expenditures per student were $22,476, which 
was higher than the OECD average of $11,418. 



Two measures used to compare countries’ invest- 
ments in education are expenditures per student 
from both public and private sources and total 
education expenditures as a percentage of gross 
domestic product (GDP). The latter measure 
allows a comparison of countries’ expenditures 
relative to their ability to finance education. Pri- 
vate sources include payments from households 
for school-based expenses such as tuition, trans- 
portation fees, book rentals, or food services, as 
well as funds raised by institutions. 

In 2004, expenditures per student for the United 
States were $9,368 at the combined elemen- 
tary and secondary level, which was 42 percent 
higher than the average of $6,604 for the member 
countries of the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) reporting 
data (see supplemental table 38-1). At the post- 
secondary level, U.S. expenditures per student 
were $22,476, which was nearly twice as high 
as the OECD average of $11,418. Expenditures 
per student varied widely across the OECD coun- 
tries, ranging from $1,262 in Turkey to $15,157 
in Luxembourg at the combined elementary and 
secondary level, and from $4,412 in Poland 
to $21,966 in Switzerland and $22,476 in the 
United States at the postsecondary level. 



A country’s wealth (defined as GDP per capita) 
was positively associated with expenditures 
per student on education. Among the OECD 
countries reporting data in 2004, the countries 
that spent the highest percentage of their GDP 
on total education expenditures 1 were Iceland 
(8.0 percent), the United States (7.4 percent), 
Korea (7.2 percent), and Denmark (7.2 per- 
cent). Looking at education expenditures by 
level, the United States spent 4.1 percent of its 
GDP on elementary and secondary education, 
higher than the average of 3.8 percent for all 
OECD countries reporting data. Compared 
with the United States, 12 countries spent a 
higher percentage of their GDP on elementary 
and secondary education, and 16 countries 
spent a lower proportion on education. Iceland 
(5.4 percent) spent the highest percentage of 
GDP. At the postsecondary level, 2.9 percent 
of the GDP of the United States was spent on 
education, higher than the average of 1.4 per- 
cent for all OECD countries reporting data. The 
United States also spent a greater percentage of 
its GDP on postsecondary education than any 
other OECD countries reporting data. 
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Section 4 — Contexts of Elementary and Secondary Education 



EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION: Annual expenditures per student, by GDP per capita for elementary and secondary 
education in selected OECD countries: 2004 
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EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION: Annual expenditures per student, by GDP per capita for postsecondary education in 
selected OECD countries: 2004 



1 Total education expenditures include expendi- 
tures at the elementary/secondary, postsecondary, 
and postsecondary nontertiary levels. 

NOTE: Per student expenditures are based on 
public and private full-time-equivalent (FTE) 
enrollment figures and on current expenditures 
and capital outlays from both public and private 
sources where data are available. Purchasing 
power parity (PPP) indices are used to convert 
other currencies to J.S. dollars (i.e., absolute 
terms). Within-country consumer price indices 
are used to adjust the PPP indices to account for 
inflation because the fiscal year has a different 
starting date in different countries. Luxembourg 
data are excluded from the graphs because of 
anomalies with respect to their GDP per capita 
data (large revenues from international finance 
institutions distort the wealth of the population). 
The OECD average for GDP per capita for each 
graph is based on the number of countries with 
data available (30 for first graph; 28 for second 
graph;29forthird graph). 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD), Center for Educational 
Research and Innovation. (2007). Education at 
a Glance: OECD Indicators, 2007, tables Bl.lb, 
B2. 1 , and X2. 1 . 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 5,6 
Supplemental Table 38-1 
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EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION: Annual total education expenditures as a percentage of GDP, by GDP per capita in 
selected OECD countries: 2004 
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Introduction: Contexts of Postsecondary Education 



The indicators in this section of The Condition 
of Education examine features of postsecond- 
ary education, many of which parallel those 
presented in the previous section on elementary 
and secondary education. There are 21 indica- 
tors in this section: 5, prepared for this year’s 
volume, appear on the following pages, and all 
21, including indicators from previous years, 
are on the Web (see Website Contents on the 
facing page for a full list of the indicators). 

Postsecondary education is characterized by 
diversity in both the types of institutions and 
characteristics of the students. Postsecondary 
institutions vary in terms of the types of de- 
grees awarded, control (public or private), and 
whether they are operated on a not-for-profit or 
for-profit basis. Beyond these basic differences, 
postsecondary institutions have distinctly dif- 
ferent missions and provide a wide range of 
learning environments. For example, some 
institutions are research universities with strong 
graduate programs, while others focus on un- 
dergraduate education; some have a religious 
affiliation, while others do not; and some have 
selective entrance policies, while others have 
more open admissions. The student bodies of 
postsecondary institutions are diverse in other 
ways as well. For example, many students hold 
down jobs and regard themselves as employees 
first and students second; many delay entry into 
postsecondary education rather than enroll 
immediately after high school; and a sizable 
number come from foreign countries. Indica- 
tors in The Condition of Education measure 
these and other dimensions of diversity that are 
fundamental to the character of postsecondary 
education. 

The courses and programs of study that students 
take are an important feature of postsecondary 



education. Data on degree completion show 
trends in the fields of study for undergraduate 
and graduate degree recipients. In addition, one 
indicator in this volume compares the distribu- 
tion of degrees awarded by institution type. 
Indicators on the Web also present information 
on distance education courses taught by faculty 
and on the provision of and participation in 
remedial education. 

Like elementary and secondary schools, post- 
secondary institutions provide special support 
and accommodations for special populations 
of students. One indicator on the Web mea- 
sures the services and accommodations that 
are available for students with disabilities in 
postsecondary education. 

Faculty teach students, conduct research, and 
serve their institutions and communities. One 
indicator in this volume of The Condition of 
Education highlights trends in faculty salaries 
and benefits at different postsecondary levels 
and across types of institutions. 

Finally, The Condition of Education examines 
financial support for education. One indicator 
in this year’s volume shows the number and 
characteristics of college students who are 
employed. Additional indicators on the Web 
look at the institutional aid available to stu- 
dents, the total and net access price of attending 
postsecondary institutions, and the debt burden 
of college graduates. 

The indicators on the contexts of postsecondary 
education from previous editions of The Condi- 
tion of Education , which are not included in 
this volume, are available at http://nces.ed.gov/ 
programs/coe/list/i5.asp . 
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Indicator 39 



Programs and Courses 

Undergraduate Fields of Study 

In 2005-06, degrees in the field of business made up 2 1 percent of the bachelor's degrees 
awarded. Over 318,000 bachelor's degrees were awarded in business that year. 



In each year shown (1990-91, 1995-96, and 
2005-06), three broad areas of study — liberal 
arts and sciences, general studies, and humani- 
ties; health professions; and business — made up 
65 to 69 percent of associate’s degrees awarded 
(see supplemental table 39-1). In 2005-06, 
nearly 245,000 degrees were awarded in the first 
area, and over 114,000 degrees were awarded 
in each of the other two areas. Other prevalent 
degrees at this level in 2005-06 included en- 
gineering (32,600 degrees) and computer and 
information sciences (31,200 degrees). 



In each year shown, between 63 and 66 percent 
of bachelor’s degrees were awarded in seven 
fields: business; social sciences and history; 
education; health professions; psychology; 
visual and performing arts; and engineering 
(see supplemental table 39-2). In 2005-06, 
some 318,000 degrees were awarded in busi- 
ness, 161,000 were awarded in social sciences 
and history, 107,000 were awarded in health 
professions, and between 81,600 and 92,000 
degrees were awarded in each of the other 
four fields. 



Overall, 158,000 more associate’s degrees were 
awarded in 2005-06 than in 1995-96 (a 28 
percent increase). Increases in the number of as- 
sociate’s degrees awarded in the three major areas 
of study above and in computer and information 
sciences contributed to 85 percent of this over- 
all growth. The number of degrees awarded in 
computer and information sciences has increased 
by 150 percent since 1995-96. Fields including 
visual and performing arts had a smaller impact 
on the overall growth but had notable increases 
during this period (61 percent increase for a total 
of 21,800 degrees in 2005-06). Also, during this 
period, the number of associate’s degrees award- 
ed in engineering decreased by 23 percent. 



Overall, 320,000 more bachelor’s degrees were 
awarded in 2005-06 than in 1995-96 (a 28 
percent increase). Increases in the number of 
bachelor’s degrees awarded in business; social 
sciences and history; visual and performing 
arts; communication, journalism, and related 
programs; and computer and information 
sciences made up 66 percent of this overall 
growth. Fields including parks, recreation, 
leisure and fitness studies had a smaller impact 
on the overall growth in bachelor’s degrees 
awarded but had notable increases during this 
period (96 percent increase for a total of 25,500 
degrees in 2005-06). 



FIELDS OF STUDY: Number of bachelor's degrees awarded by degree-granting institutions in selected fields of study: 
Academic years 1 995-96 and 2005-06 



Field of study 

Visual and 
performing arts 

Psychology 

Health professions and 
related clinical sciences 

Education 

Social sciences 
and history 

Business 




Number of bachelor's degrees awarded 



N0TE:The six most common fields of study at the 
bachelor's degree level in academic year 2005-06 
are featured for academic years 1995-96 and 
2005-06; the remaining fields of study are not 
shown. The contribution of growth is calculated 
as the increase in the number of degrees for a 
particular field divided by the increase in the total 
number of deg tees.See supplemental note fflfor 
more information on fields of study.The new Clas- 
sification of Instructional Programs was initiated 
in 2002-03. Estimates for earlier years have been 
reclassified when necessary to conform to the 
new taxonomy. See supplemental note 9 for more 
information on the Classification of Postsecondary 
Education Institutions.Seesupp/emenffl/mfeTfor 
more information on the Integrated Postsecond- 
ary Education Data System (IPEDS). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Digest of 
Education Statistics, 2007 (NCES 2008-022),tables 
259and 261 .data from U S.Department of Educa- 
tion, NCES, 1995-96 and 2005-06 Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System, “Comple- 
tions Survey" (IPEDS-C96), and Fall 2006. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 3,9, 10 
Supplemental Tables 39-1, 

39-2 

Indicators 26,27,40 
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Indicator 40 



Section 5 — Contexts of Postsecondary Education 



Programs and Courses 

Graduate Fields of Study 

In 2005-06, of the 594,000 master's degrees awarded, over 50 percent were in the fields 

of education (29 percent) and business (25 percent). 



N0TE:The six most common fields of study at the 
master's degree level in academic year 2005-06 
are featured for academic years 1995-96 and 
2005-06; the remaining fields of study are not 
shown.The contribution of growth is calculated 
as the increase in the number of degrees for a 
particularfield divided by the increase in thetotal 
number of degteesSee supplemental note 70for 
more information on fields of study.The new Clas- 
sification of Instructional Programs was initiated 
in 2002-03. Estimates for earlier years have been 
reclassified when necessary to conform to the 
new taxonomy.See supplemental note 9 for more 
information on the Classification of Postsecondary 
Education \nstitutions.See supplemental note 3 fm 
more information on the Integrated Postsecond- 
ary Education Data System (IPEDS). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Digest of 
Education Statistics, 2007 (NCES 2008-022), table 
262, data from U.S. Department of Education, 
NCES, 1995-96 and 2005-06 Integrated Post- 
secondary Education Data System, "Completions 
Survey” (IPEDS-C:96), and Fall 2006. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3,9,10 
Supplemental Table 40-1 
Indicators 26, 27, 39 




In each year shown (1990-91, 1995-96, and 
2005-06), six fields — education, business, health 
professions, engineering, public administration 
and social services, and psychology — accounted 
for 72 to 77 percent of the total number of mas- 
ter’s degrees awarded (see supplemental table 
40-1). In 2005-06, about 175,000 degrees (29 
percent) were awarded in education and 146,000 
degrees (25 percent) were awarded in business. 

Overall, 188,000 more master’s degrees were 
awarded in 2005-06 than in 1995-96 (a 46 
percent increase). The increase in the number 
of education and business degrees earned 
contributed to over 65 percent of this growth. 
Although they had less impact on the overall 
growth, during this time, the number of degrees 
earned in architecture increased by 44 percent 
(totaling 5,700 in 2005-06) and the number 
earned in mathematics and statistics increased 
by 30 percent (totaling 4,700 in 2005-06). 

In each year shown, between 71 and 74 percent 
of doctoral degrees were awarded in seven 
fields: education, engineering, health profes- 
sions, biological and biomedical sciences, psy- 
chology, physical sciences, and social sciences 
and history. In 2005-06, some 7,600 degrees 



were awarded in education, 7,500 were award- 
ed in engineering, and 7,100 were awarded in 
health professions (each accounting for 13 to 
14 percent of all degrees). 

Overall, 11,400 more doctoral degrees were 
awarded in 2005-06 than in 1995-96 (a 26 
percent increase). The increase in doctoral degrees 
awarded in health professions accounted for 48 
percent of this overall growth, and the increase in 
education and engineering degrees accounted for 
an additional 21 percent of the overall growth. 
Although the increase in degrees awarded in com- 
puter and information sciences made a smaller 
contribution to the overall growth (5 percent), 
the number of degrees in this field increased by 
63 percent (from 870 to 1,400) between 1995-96 
and 2005-06. During this period, the number of 
degrees awarded decreased in English language 
and literature/letters, theology and religious voca- 
tions, and agriculture and natural resources. 

The number of first-professional degrees 
awarded increased by 11,000 (a 14 percent 
increase) between 1995-96 and 2005-06. The 
increase in the number of degrees awarded 
in pharmacy (264 percent) accounted for 62 
percent of this overall growth. 



FIELDS OF STUDY: Number of master's degrees awarded by degree-granting institutions in selected fields of study: 
Academic years 1 995-96 and 2005-06 



Field of study 



Psychology 

Public administration 
and social services 

Engineering and 
engineering technologies 

Health professions and 
related clinical sciences 

Business 



Education 




Number of master's degrees awarded 
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Indicator 41 



Programs and Courses 

Degrees Conferred by Public and Private Institutions 

The number of associate's, bachelor's, master's, and doctoral degrees conferred by private 
for-profit institutions increased by a larger percentage between 1 995-96 and 2005-06 
than the number conferred by private not-for-profit and public institutions. 



Although the number of degrees conferred 
increased between 1995-96 and 2005-06, the 
percentage increase varied among types of in- 
stitutions. For associate’s, bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctoral degrees, the percentage increases 
were slower for public and private not-for-profit 
institutions than for private for-profit institu- 
tions. For example, the number of bachelor’s 
degrees conferred by public and private not- 
for-profit institutions increased by 23 percent 
between 1995-96 and 2005-06 (from 774,100 
to 995,400 at public institutions and from 
379,900 to 467,800 at private not-for-profit in- 
stitutions), compared with 474 percent (10,800 
to 62,000) at private for-profit institutions (see 
supplemental table 41-1). At the master’s degree 
level, the number of degrees conferred by public 
institutions increased 29 percent (from 227,200 
to 293,500), compared with 46 percent at 
private not-for-profit institutions (175,300 to 
255,400) and 1,069 percent at private for-profit 
institutions (3,900 to 45,100). 

The shift was evident in the share of degrees 
awarded. Between 1995-96 and 2005-06, the 
percentage of associate’s degrees decreased 



from 82 to 78 percent for public institutions 
and from 9 to 7 percent for private not-for- 
profit institutions. In contrast, the percentage 
of these degrees conferred by private for-profit 
institutions increased from 9 to 15 percent. 
The percentage of bachelor’s degrees conferred 
decreased from 66 to 64 percent for public in- 
stitutions and from 33 to 31 percent for private 
not-for-profit institutions, while it increased 
from 1 to 4 percent for private for-profit institu- 
tions. The largest shift at the advanced degree 
level was in the percentage of master’s degrees 
conferred by private for-profit institutions, 
which increased from 1 to 8 percent during this 
period. The percentage of master’s degrees con- 
ferred by public institutions decreased from 56 
to 49 percent, while the percentage conferred 
by private not-for-profit institutions remained 
at about 43 percent. 

Yet, despite relatively large percentage increases 
in the number and share of degrees conferred 
by private for-profit institutions, the number of 
degrees awarded remained substantially smaller 
than at public or private not-for-profit institu- 
tions, with the exception of associate’s degrees. 



DEGREES CONFERRED BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS: Number of degrees conferred by degree-granting 
institutions, by level of degree and control of institution: 1 995-96 and 2005-06 

Level of degree and 




I Public Private not-for-profit ■ Private for-profit 



NOTEdndudes institutions that participated inTitle 
IV federal financial aid programs.See supplemental 
note 9 for more information on these programs. 
See supplemental note 3 for more information 
on the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System (IPEDS).See the glossary for definitions of 
first-professional degree programs.Detail may not 
sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1995-96 and 
2005-06 Integrated Postsecondary Education 
Data System, "Completions Survey" (IPEDS-C:96), 
and Fall 2006. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3,9 
Supplemental Table 41-1 
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Section 5 — Contexts of Postsecondary Education 



Faculty and Staff 

Faculty Salary, Benefits, and Total Compensation 

Average inflation-adjusted salaries for full-time instructional faculty in colleges and 
universities were 20 percent higher in 2006-07 than in 1 979-80; however, recent 
increases have been relatively small (I percent between 1999-2000 and 2006-07). 



# Rounds to zero. 

1 Academic ranks include professor, associate 
professor, assistant professor, instructor, and 
lecturer. About 8 percent of faculty in 2006-07 
did not have an academic rank. 

2 Total compensation is the sum of salary and 
fringe benefits. Salary does not include outside 
income. Fringe benefits may include, for example, 
retirement plans, medical/dental plans, group life 
insurance, or other benefits. 

3 Institutions in this indicatorare classified based 
on the number of highest degrees awarded. For 
example, institutions that award 20 or more 
doctoral degrees peryearare classified as doctoral 
universities. See supplemental note 9 for more 
information about Classifications of Postsecond- 
ary Education Institutions. 

NOTE: Full-time instructional faculty on less- 
than-9-month contracts were excluded. In 
2006-07, there were about 3,600 ofthese faculty, 
accounting for less than 1 percent of all full-time 
instructional faculty at degree-granting institu- 
tions. Salaries reflect an average of all faculty on 
9- through 12-month contracts, rather than a 
weighted average based on contract length that 
appears in some other NCES reports.Salaries.ben- 
efits.and compensation adjusted by the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) to constant 2006-07 dollars. 
Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
See supplemental note 7 7 for more information 
about the CPI. See supplemental note 3 for more 
information about the Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS). 

SOURCE: J.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1979-80 Higher 
Education General Information Survey (HEGIS), 
"Faculty Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits 
Survey"; and 2006-07 Integrated Postsecond- 
ary Education Data System, Fall 2006 and Winter 
2006-07. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 3,9,11 
Supplemental Table 42-1 




The average salary for full-time instructional 
faculty in colleges and universities increased 
by 20 percent overall between 1979-80 and 
2006-07 after adjusting for inflation (see 
supplemental table 42-1). Average salaries 
were higher in 2006-07 than in 1979-80 for 
faculty with academic ranks. 1 The increase was 
greatest for instructors, whose average salary 
increased by 38 percent, followed by that for 
professors, whose average salary increased by 
26 percent. The average salary increased at all 
types of institutions as well, ranging from a low 
of 8 percent at public 2-year colleges to a high 
of 37 percent at private doctoral universities. 
In 2006-07, the average faculty salary was 
$69,500, with institutional averages ranging 
from $41,800 at private 2-year colleges to 
$91,300 at private doctoral universities. 

Much of the growth in faculty salaries between 
1979-80 and 2006-07 occurred during the ear- 
lier years. After increasing by 14 percent during 
the 1980s and 4 percent during the 1990s, aver- 
age salaries for faculty increased by 1 percent be- 
tween 1999-2000 and 2006-07 after adjusting 
for inflation. Between 1999-2000 and 2006-07, 



faculty salaries increased by less than 1 percent at 
public doctoral universities and private master’s 
degree universities, and decreased by 2 percent 
at public master’s degree universities and by 1 
percent at public 2-year colleges. Faculty salaries 
increased by an average of 2 percent at private 
doctoral universities and private (nonuniversity) 
4-year colleges. Although faculty salaries in- 
creased by 16 percent at public (nonuniversity) 
4-year colleges and by 4 percent at private 2-year 
colleges, these institutions together employed less 
than 5 percent of postsecondary faculty. 

Fringe benefits for faculty (adjusted for infla- 
tion) have increased by a higher percentage than 
salaries since 1979-80 (69 vs. 20 percent). In 
contrast to the generally small changes in fac- 
ulty salaries between 1999-2000 and 2006-07, 
fringe benefits rose substantially among most 
types of institutions. Overall, average fringe 
benefits for faculty increased 17 percent between 
1999-2000 and 2006-07, compared with 1 
percent for average salaries after adjusting for 
inflation. The percentage of faculty compensa- 
tion received in the form of benefits rose from 16 
percent in 1979-80 to 21 percent in 2006-07. 



FACULTY SALARIES: Percentage change in total compensation, average salary, and fringe benefits, and in average salary, 
by academic rank and type of institution for full-time instructional faculty at degree-granting institutions (adjusted 
for inflation): Academic years 1 979-80 to 2006-07 
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Indicator 43 



Finance 

Employment of College Students 

In 2006, about 46 percent of full-time and 8 1 percent of part-time college students ages 
1 6-24 were employed. 



The percentage of full-time college students ages 
16-24 who were employed increased between 
1970 and 2000 from 34 to 52 percent, and in 
the more recent years, between 2001 and 2006, 
the percentage fluctuated between 46 and 49 
percent. Along with the increase in the percentage 
of students who worked, the number of hours 
these students worked per week increased be- 
tween 1970 and 2006. In 1970, some 10 percent 
of full-time students worked 20-34 hours per 
week, and 4 percent worked 35 or more hours 
per week; in 2006, however, about 22 percent 
of these students worked 20-34 hours per week, 
and 8 percent worked 35 or more hours per week 
(see supplemental table 43-1). In the more recent 
years, between 2001 and 2006, there were no 
measurable changes in the percentages of full-time 
students working 20 or more hours per week. 

In contrast to the increase among full-time col- 
lege students, there was no measurable change 
between 1970 and 2006 in the percentage of 
part-time college students ages 16-24 who were 
employed. In 2006, approximately 81 percent 
of part-time college students were employed. 
However, part-time college students worked 



fewer hours per week in 2006 than they did in 
1970, with the percentage of students working 
35 or more hours a week decreasing from 60 to 
45 percent. In the more recent years, from 2001 
to 2006, there were no measurable changes in 
these employment percentages. 

In 2006, the percentage of full-time college stu- 
dents ages 16-24 who were employed differed 
by sex, race/ethnicity, and school type. A higher 
percentage of female than male full-time students 
were employed (49 vs. 44 percent) (see supple- 
mental table 43-2). Also, the employment rates of 
full-time students were higher among White and 
Hispanic students (49 and 48 percent, respective- 
ly) than among Black and Asian students (37 and 
38 percent, respectively). In terms of school type, 
a higher percentage of full-time students at 2-year 
colleges than at 4-year institutions were employed 
(54 vs. 44 percent). Within school types, the per- 
centage of full-time students who were employed 
varied by school control: a higher percentage 
of students who attended public colleges than 
private colleges were employed among students 
attending 2-year colleges (55 vs. 40 percent) and 
4-year institutions (47 vs. 37 percent). 



EMPLOYMENT OF COLLEGE STUDENTS: Percentage of 1 6- to 24-year-old full-time college students who were employed, 
by hours worked per week: October 1 970 through October 2006 

Percent 




NOTE: College includes both 2- and 4-year 
institutions. College students were classified as 
attending full time if they were taking at least 1 2 
hours of classes (or at least 9 hours of graduate 
classes) during an average school week and were 
classified as part time if they were taking fewer 
hours. Percent employed estimates include those 
who were employed but not at work during the 
survey week .Hours worked per week refers to the 
number of hours the respondent worked at all jobs 
during the survey week.These estimates exclude 
those who were employed but not at work during 
the survey week;therefore, detail may not sum to 
total percentage employed. 

SOURCE: J.S. Department of Commerce, Census 
Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS).October 
Supplement, 1970-2006. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Notes 1,2 
Supplemental Tables 43-1, 

43-2 
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Supplemental Tables 




Appendix 1 contains all the supplemental tables for the indicators in this volume. 

The indicator tables are numbered sequentially according to indicator with a numbered 
suffix added to reflect the order of the supplemental table in each indicator For example, 
indicator 13 has three supplemental tables, so the tables are numbered Table 13- 1, 

13-2, and13-3. 

The standard errors for the supplemental tables in appendix 1 are not included here, 
but can be found on the NCES website. Go to http://nces.ed.gov, select the 

Annual Reports tab, and then select The Condition of Education 

The supplemental and standard error tables for each indicator (and all other supporting 
information) are included with each indicator in that volume. 
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Table 1-1. Percentage of the population ages 3-34 enrolled in school, by age group: October 1970-2006 

Ages 18-19 



Total, In Ages 20-24 



October 


ages 

3-34 


Ages 

3-4' 


Ages 

5-6 


Ages 

7-13 


Ages 

14-17 


Total 


elementary/ 

secondary 


In post- 
secondary 


Total 


Ages 

20-21 


Ages 

22-24 


Ages 

25-29 


Ages 

30-34 


1970 


56.4 


20.5 


89.5 


99.2 


94.1 


47.7 


10.5 


37.3 


21.5 


31.9 


14.9 


7.5 


4.2 


1971 


56.2 


21.2 


91.6 


99.1 


94.5 


49.2 


11.5 


37.7 


21.9 


32.2 


15.4 


8.0 


4.9 


1972 


54.9 


24.4 


91.9 


99.2 


93.3 


46.3 


10.4 


35.9 


21.6 


31.4 


14.8 


8.6 


4.6 


1973 


53.5 


24.2 


92.5 


99.2 


92.9 


42.9 


10.0 


32.9 


20.8 


30.1 


14.5 


8.5 


4.5 


1974 


53.6 


28.8 


94.2 


99.3 


92.9 


43.1 


9.9 


33.2 


21.4 


30.2 


15.1 


9.6 


5.7 


1975 


53.7 


31.5 


94.7 


99.3 


93.6 


46.9 


10.2 


36.7 


22.4 


31.2 


16.2 


10.1 


6.6 


1976 


53.1 


31.3 


95.5 


99.2 


93.7 


46.2 


10.2 


36.0 


23.3 


32.0 


17.1 


10.0 


6.0 


1977 


52.5 


32.0 


95.8 


99.4 


93.7 


46.2 


10.4 


35.7 


22.9 


31.8 


16.5 


10.8 


6.9 


1978 


51.2 


34.2 


95.3 


99.1 


93.7 


45.4 


9.8 


35.6 


21.8 


29.5 


16.3 


9.4 


6.4 


1979 


50.3 


35.1 


95.8 


99.2 


93.6 


45.0 


10.3 


34.6 


21.7 


30.2 


15.8 


9.6 


6.4 


1980 


49.7 


36.7 


95.7 


99.3 


93.4 


46.4 


10.5 


35.9 


22.3 


31.0 


16.3 


9.3 


6.4 


1981 


48.9 


36.0 


94.0 


99.2 


94.1 


49.0 


11.5 


37.5 


22.5 


31.6 


16.5 


9.0 


6.9 


1982 


48.6 


36.4 


95.0 


99.2 


94.4 


47.8 


11.3 


36.5 


23.5 


34.0 


16.8 


9.6 


6.3 


1983 


48.4 


37.5 


95.4 


99.2 


95.0 


50.4 


12.8 


37.6 


22.7 


32.5 


16.6 


9.6 


6.4 


1984 


47.9 


36.3 


94.5 


99.2 


94.7 


50.1 


11.5 


38.6 


23.7 


33.9 


17.3 


9.1 


6.3 


1985 


48.3 


38.9 


96.1 


99.2 


94.9 


51.6 


11.2 


40.4 


24.0 


35.3 


16.9 


9.2 


6.1 


1986 


48.2 


38.9 


95.3 


99.2 


94.9 


54.6 


13.1 


41.5 


23.6 


33.0 


17.9 


8.8 


6.0 


1987 


48.6 


38.3 


95.1 


99.5 


95.0 


55.6 


13.1 


42.5 


25.5 


38.7 


17.5 


9.0 


5.8 


1988 


48.7 


38.2 


96.0 


99.7 


95.1 


55.6 


13.9 


41.8 


26.1 


39.1 


18.2 


8.3 


5.9 


1989 


49.0 


39.1 


95.2 


99.3 


95.7 


56.0 


14.4 


41.6 


27.0 


38.5 


19.9 


9.3 


5.7 


1990 


50.2 


44.4 


96.5 


99.6 


95.8 


57.2 


14.5 


42.7 


28.6 


39.7 


21.0 


9.7 


5.8 


1991 


50.7 


40.5 


95.4 


99.6 


96.0 


59.6 


15.6 


44.0 


30.2 


42.0 


22.2 


10.2 


6.2 


1992 


51.4 


39.7 


95.5 


99.4 


96.7 


61.4 


17.1 


44.3 


31.6 


44.0 


23.7 


9.8 


6.1 


1993 


51.8 


40.4 


95.4 


99.5 


96.5 


61.6 


17.2 


44.4 


30.8 


42.7 


23.6 


10.2 


5.9 


1994 


53.3 


47.3 


96.7 


99.4 


96.6 


60.2 


16.2 


43.9 


32.0 


44.9 


24.0 


10.8 


6.7 


1995 


53.7 


48.7 


96.0 


98.9 


96.3 


59.4 


16.3 


43.1 


31.5 


44.9 


23.2 


11.6 


5.9 


1996 


54.1 


48.3 


94.0 


97.7 


95.4 


61.5 


16.7 


44.9 


32.5 


44.4 


24.8 


11.9 


6.1 


1997 


55.6 


52.6 


96.5 


99.1 


96.6 


61.5 


16.7 


44.7 


34.3 


45.9 


26.4 


11.8 


5.7 


1998 


55.8 


52.1 


95.6 


98.9 


96.1 


62.2 


15.7 


46.4 


33.0 


44.8 


24.9 


11.9 


6.6 


1999 


56.0 


54.2 


96.0 


98.7 


95.8 


60.6 


16.5 


44.1 


32.8 


45.3 


24.5 


11.1 


6.2 


2000 


55.9 


52.1 


95.6 


98.2 


95.7 


61.2 


16.5 


44.7 


32.5 


44.1 


24.6 


11.4 


6.7 


2001 


56.4 


52.4 


95.3 


98.3 


95.8 


61.1 


17.1 


44.0 


34.1 


46.1 


25.5 


11.8 


6.9 


2002 


56.2 


56.3 


95.5 


98.3 


96.4 


63.3 


18.0 


45.3 


34.4 


47.8 


25.6 


12.1 


6.6 


2003 


56.2 


55.1 


94.5 


98.3 


96.2 


64.5 


17.9 


46.6 


35.6 


48.3 


27.8 


11.8 


6.8 


2004 


56.2 


54.0 


95.4 


98.4 


96.5 


64.4 


16.6 


47.8 


35.2 


48.9 


26.3 


13.0 


6.6 


2005 


56.5 


53.6 


95.4 


98.6 


96.5 


67.6 


18.3 


49.3 


36.1 


48.7 


27.3 


11.9 


6.9 


2006 


56.0 


55.7 


94.6 


98.3 


96.4 


65.5 


19.3 


46.2 


35.0 


47.5 


26.7 


11.7 


7.2 



1 Beginning in 1994, new procedures were used to collect preprimary enrollment data. As a result, pre-1994 data may not be comparable to data from 1994 or later. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Includes enrollment in any type of graded public, parochial, or other private schools. Includes nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary schools, high schools, colleges, 
universities, and professional schools. Attendance may be on either a full-time or part-time basis and during the day or night. Excludes enrollments in less-than-2-year postsecondary institutions and enrollments in“special" 
schools, such as trade schools, business colleges, or correspondence schools.The age breakouts used in this indicator reflect the different schooling stages that are typical for students given their age. For example, students at ages 
18-19 are typically transitioning from elementary/secondary education into postsecondary education or the workforce. See supplemental note 2 for more information on the Current Population Survey (CPS). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 2007 (NCES 2008-022), table 7, data from U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey 
(CPS), October, 1970-2006. 
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Table 2-1 . Percentage distribution of the early education and child care arrangements of the 2001 birth cohort at about 4 years old, by type of arrangement 
and selected child and family characteristics: School year 2005-06 



Percentage distribution by primary type of care arrangement 2 





Percentage 
distribution of 
population 1 


No regular 
nonparental 
arrangement 


Home-based care 


Center-based care 3 




Child or family characteristic 


Relative 

care 


Nonrelative 

care 


Total 


Head 

Start 


Other than 
Head Start 


Multiple 

arrangements 4 


Total 


100.0 


20.0 


13.1 


7.6 


57.5 


12.7 


44.8 


1.9 


Sex of child 


Male 


51.2 


19.3 


13.1 


7.5 


58.0 


12.9 


45.1 


2.1 


Female 


48.8 


20.7 


13.1 


7.6 


56.9 


12.4 


44.5 


1.7 


Race/ethnicity of child 


White 


53.8 


17.9 


11.0 


9.2 


60.1 


6.8 


53.3 


1.9 


Black 


13.8 


16.0 


13.9 


4.3 


62.4 


25.4 


37.1 


3.3 


Hispanic 


25.1 


27.2 


15.9 


6.2 


49.4 


18.6 


30.9 


1.2 


Asian 


2.6 


17.5 


16.0 


3.4 


60.7 


5.5 


55.3 


2.3! 


Pacific Islander 


0.2 


22.3! 


45.0! 


4 


19.9! 


5.0! 


14.9! 


4 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


0.5 


20.0 


14.0 


5.3 


59.6 


31.1 


28.5 


1.1! 


More than one race 


4.0 


17.8 


17.5 


8.9 


53.9 


12.2 


41.7 


1.8! 


Age of child 


Less than 48 months 


16.4 


27.3 


13.9 


8.7 


48.0 


10.6 


37.4 


2.2 


48.0 to 52.9 months 


38.1 


19.9 


13.0 


8.3 


56.8 


12.0 


44.8 


2.0 


53.0 to 57.9 months 


36.5 


16.5 


13.1 


6.7 


62.2 


14.4 


47.8 


1.5 


58.0 or more months 


9.0 


20.9 


12.0 


6.3 


58.1 


12.0 


46.1 


2.7 


Mother's employment status 


Full-time (35 hours or more) 


39.4 


8.5 


18.5 


13.4 


57.4 


11.4 


46.1 


2.1 


Part-time (less than 35 hours) 


19.7 


13.4 


15.9 


8.5 


59.3 


10.1 


49.2 


2.9 


Looking for work 


5.8 


28.5 


12.6 


2.1! 


54.7 


24.3 


30.4 


2.0! 


Not in labor force 


34.3 


35.6 


4.6 


1.5 


57.3 


13.7 


43.7 


1.0! 


No mother in household 


0.8 


9.6! 


36.0 


9.5! 


41.1 


14.4! 


26.7 


3.8! 


Parents' highest level of education 


Less than high school 


10.4 


34.0 


16.5 


4.0 


43.4 


22.2 


21.2 


2.1! 


High school completion 


25.0 


22.6 


17.1 


6.7 


51.7 


21.4 


30.3 


2.0 


Some college/vocational 


31.6 


20.6 


14.9 


7.3 


55.5 


13.0 


42.5 


1.7 


Bachelor's degree 


16.8 


16.0 


8.4 


8.1 


65.7 


3.3 


62.4 


1.8 


Any graduate/professional school 


16.2 


9.7 


6.2 


11.2 


70.8 


2.0 


68.8 


2.0 


Poverty status 5 


Below poverty threshold 


24.8 


27.6 


15.0 


4.4 


51.0 


26.3 


24.7 


2.0 


At or above poverty threshold 


75.2 


17.4 


12.5 


8.6 


59.6 


8.2 


51.4 


1.9 



See notes at end of table. 
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Table 2-1 . Percentage distribution of the early education and child care arrangements of the 2001 birth cohort at about 4 years old, by type of arrangement 

and selected child and family characteristics: School year 2005-06 — Continued 



Percentage distribution by primary type of care arrangement 2 





Percentage 
distribution of 
population 1 


No regular 
nonparental 
arrangement 


Home-based care 


Center-based care 3 




Child or family characteristic 


Relative 

care 


Nonrelative 

care 


Total 


Head 

Start 


Other than 
Head Start 


Multiple 

arrangements 4 


Socioeconomic status 6 
Lowest 20 percent 


20.0 


30.5 


15.0 


5.0 


47.1 


24.7 


22.4 


2.3 


Middle 60 percent 


60.0 


19.6 


15.0 


7.4 


56.2 


12.5 


43.7 


1.8 


Highest 20 percent 


20.0 


10.3 


5.5 


10.7 


71.6 


1.0 


70.6 


1.9 



! Interpret data with caution (estimates are unstable), 
t Reporting standards not met (too few cases). 

1 Distribution of weighted Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Birth Cohort (ECLS-B) survey population between 44 and 65 months of age with data on primary care arrangements. 

3 Primary type of care arrangement is the type of nonparental care in which the child spent the most hours. 

3 Care provided in places such as early learning centers, nursery schools, and preschools, including Head Start. 

4 Children who spent an egual amount of time in each of two or more arrangements. 

5 Poverty status based on Census Bureau guidelines from 2002, which identify a dollar amount determined to meet a household's needs, given its size and composition. In 2002, a family of four was considered to live below the 
poverty threshold if its income was less than or egual to $18,392. 

6 Socioeconomic status (SES) was measured by a composite score on parental education and occupations and on family income. 

NOTE: Estimates weighted by W3R0. Estimates for children at about 4 years old pertain to children assessed between 44 and 65 months. See supplemental note 3 for more information about the Early Childhood Longitudinal 
Study, Birth Cohort. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding and suppression of cells that do not meet standards. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Birth Cohort, Longitudinal 9-Month-Preschool Restricted-Use Data File. 
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Table 3-1. Public school enrollment in prekindergarten through grade 12, with projections, by grade level and region: Various years, fall 1965-2017 



[Totals in thousands] 

Total enrollment Total and percent enrollment, grades preK-1 2 by region 





Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Northeast 


Midwest 


South 




West 


Fall of year 


preK-1 2 


preK-8 


9-12 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total Percent 


Total 


Percent 


1965 


42,068 


30,466 


11,602 


8,833 


21.0 


11,834 


28.1 


13,834 


32.9 


7,568 


18.0 


1970 


45,894 


32,558 


13,336 


9,860 


21.5 


12,936 


28.2 


14,759 


32.2 


8,339 


18.2 


1975 


44,819 


30,515 


14,304 


9,679 


21.6 


12,295 


27.4 


14,654 


32.7 


8,191 


18.3 


1980 


40,877 


27,647 


13,231 


8,215 


20.1 


1 0,698 


26.2 


14,134 


34.6 


7,831 


19.2 


1985 


39,422 


27,034 


12,388 


7,318 


18.6 


9,862 


25.0 


14,117 


35.8 


8,124 


20.6 


1986 


39,753 


27,420 


12,333 


7,294 


18.3 


9,871 


24.8 


14,312 


36.0 


8,276 


20.8 


1987 


40,008 


27,933 


12,076 


7,252 


18.1 


9,870 


24.7 


14,419 


36.0 


8,468 


21.2 


1988 


40,189 


28,501 


11,687 


7,208 


17.9 


9,846 


24.5 


14,491 


36.1 


8,644 


21.5 


1989 


40,543 


29,152 


11,390 


7,200 


17.8 


9,849 


24.3 


14,605 


36.0 


8,889 


21.9 


1990 


41,217 


29,878 


11,338 


7,282 


17.7 


9,944 


24.1 


14,807 


35.9 


9,184 


22.3 


1991 


42,047 


30,506 


11,541 


7,407 


17.6 


10,080 


24.0 


15,081 


35.9 


9,479 


22.5 


1992 


42,823 


31,088 


11,735 


7,526 


17.6 


10,198 


23.8 


15,357 


35.9 


9,742 


22.7 


1993 


43,465 


31,504 


11,961 


7,654 


17.6 


10,289 


23.7 


15,591 


35.9 


9,931 


22.8 


1994 


44,1 1 1 


31,898 


12,213 


7,760 


17.6 


1 0,386 


23.5 


15,851 


35.9 


10,114 


22.9 


1995 


44,840 


32,341 


12,500 


7,894 


17.6 


10,512 


23.4 


16,118 


35.9 


10,316 


23.0 


1996 


45,61 1 


32,764 


1 2,847 


8,006 


17.6 


10,638 


23.3 


16,373 


35.9 


10,594 


23.2 


1997 


46,127 


33,073 


1 3,054 


8,085 


17.5 


1 0,704 


23.2 


16,563 


35.9 


10,775 


23.4 


1998 


46,539 


33,346 


13,193 


8,145 


17.5 


10,722 


23.0 


16,713 


35.9 


10,959 


23.5 


1999 


46,857 


33,488 


13,369 


8,196 


17.5 


1 0,726 


22.9 


16,842 


35.9 


11,093 


23.7 


2000 


47,204 


33,688 


13,515 


8,222 


17.4 


10,730 


22.7 


17,007 


36.0 


11,244 


23.8 


2001 


47,672 


33,938 


13,734 


8,250 


17.3 


1 0,745 


22.5 


17,237 


36.2 


11,440 


24.0 


2002 


48,183 


34,116 


14,067 


8,297 


17.2 


10,819 


22.5 


17,471 


36.3 


11,596 


24.1 


2003 


48,540 


34,202 


14,338 


8,292 


17.1 


1 0,809 


22.3 


17,673 


36.4 


11,766 


24.2 


2004 


48,795 


34,178 


14,617 


8,271 


17.0 


10,775 


22.1 


1 7,892 


36.7 


11,857 


24.3 


2005 


49,113 


34,205 


14,909 


8,240 


16.8 


10,818 


22.0 


18,104 


36.9 


11,951 


24.3 


Projected 
























2006 


49,464 


34,422 


15,041 


8,183 


16.5 


1 0,809 


21.9 


18,384 


37.2 


12,088 


24.4 


2007 


49,644 


34,589 


15,055 


8,123 


16.4 


1 0,769 


21.7 


18,581 


37.4 


12,172 


24.5 


2008 


49,825 


34,903 


14,922 


8,057 


16.2 


10,718 


21.5 


18,802 


37.7 


12,248 


24.6 


2009 


50,067 


35,240 


14,826 


8,000 


16.0 


1 0,674 


21.3 


19,055 


38.1 


12,337 


24.6 


2010 


50,353 


35,653 


14,700 


7,948 


15.8 


1 0,646 


21.1 


19,312 


38.4 


12,447 


24.7 


2011 


50,722 


36,096 


14,626 


7,910 


15.6 


10,635 


21.0 


19,599 


38.6 


12,579 


24.8 


2012 


51,194 


36,527 


14,667 


7,888 


15.4 


1 0,647 


20.8 


1 9,930 


38.9 


12,730 


24.9 


2013 


51,701 


36,972 


14,729 


7,879 


15.2 


10,671 


20.6 


20,252 


39.2 


12,900 


25.0 


2014 


52,284 


37,403 


14,881 


7,885 


15.1 


10,711 


20.5 


20,598 


39.4 


13,091 


25.0 


2015 


52,910 


37,711 


15,199 


7,906 


14.9 


10,759 


20.3 


20,941 


39.6 


13,304 


25.1 


2016 


53,503 


38,052 


15,451 


7,927 


14.8 


10,799 


20.2 


21,255 


39.7 


13,522 


25.3 


2017 


54,087 


38,399 


1 5,689 


7,953 


14.7 


10,839 


20.0 


21,553 


39.8 


13,742 


25.4 



NOTE: Some data have been revised from previously published figures. See supplemental note 1 for more information on geographic regions. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Digest of Education Statistics, 2007 (NCES 2008-022), table 33; Hussar,W. (forthcoming). Projections of Education Statistics to 2017 ( NCES 
2008-078), tables 1 and 4; Snyder, T„ and Hoffrnan, LNUW5).StateGmiparisonsofEducationStatistics:1969-70 to 1993-94 (NCES 95-122), tables 10, 11, and 12, retrieved December 4. 2Q07.from http://nces.ed.aov/ 
Dubsearch/pubsinfo.asp?Dubid=95122 :and table ESE65, retrieved December 4, 2007, from http://www.nces.ed.aov/survevs/AnnualReDorts/historicaltables.asD . 
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Table 4-1 . Total enrollment and percentage distribution of students enrolled in private elementary and secondary schools, by school type and grade level: 
Various years, fall 1989-fall 2005 





Total 




Roman Catholic 






Other religious 1 






Grade level and 
fall of year 


enrollment 
(in thousands) 


Total 


Parochial 


Diocesan 


Private 


Total 


Conservative 

Christian 


Affiliated 


Unaffiliated 


Nonsec- 

tarian 2 


Grades K-1 2 


1989 


4,838 


54.5 


32.2 


15.2 


7.1 


32.3 


10.9 


12.8 


8.5 


13.2 


1991 


4,890 


53.0 


30.0 


15.9 


7.1 


32.2 


12.0 


12.5 


7.8 


14.8 


1993 


4,836 


51.4 


29.2 


15.5 


6.8 


33.7 


12.6 


12.3 


8.8 


14.9 


1995 


5,032 


50.1 


27.2 


16.2 


6.7 


34.7 


14.0 


11.7 


8.9 


15.3 


1997 


5,076 


49.5 


26.5 


16.3 


6.7 


34.8 


14.5 


10.9 


9.4 


15.7 


1999 


5,163 


48.6 


25.3 


16.2 


7.1 


35.7 


15.0 


10.7 


10.0 


15.7 


2001 


5,342 


47.1 


22.9 


17.3 


6.9 


36.0 


15.4 


10.5 


10.1 


16.9 


2003 


5,123 


46.2 


21.4 


17.7 


7.0 


35.8 


15.1 


10.8 


9.9 


18.0 


2005 


5,058 


44.4 


19.4 


17.7 


7.3 


37.3 


16.3 


11.6 


9.4 


18.3 


Grades K-8 3 


1989 


3,588 


55.1 


40.1 


12.5 


2.5 


34.1 


11.8 


13.7 


8.6 


10.8 


1991 


3,657 


53.4 


37.4 


13.8 


2.2 


34.2 


12.7 


13.2 


8.3 


12.3 


1993 


3,641 


51.8 


36.4 


13.2 


2.1 


35.7 


13.3 


13.0 


9.4 


12.5 


1995 


3,760 


50.3 


34.0 


14.2 


2.1 


36.9 


15.0 


12.4 


9.5 


12.8 


1997 


3,781 


49.9 


33.2 


14.6 


2.1 


36.9 


15.5 


11.4 


10.0 


13.3 


1999 


3,849 


48.8 


31.8 


14.6 


2.4 


37.8 


15.9 


11.3 


10.7 


13.4 


2001 


3,951 


47.2 


28.8 


16.0 


2.5 


38.2 


16.4 


11.0 


10.9 


14.5 


2003 


3,731 


46.3 


27.4 


16.5 


2.4 


38.3 


16.2 


11.3 


10.9 


15.4 


2005 


3,636 


44.5 


25.1 


16.8 


2.7 


39.6 


17.3 


12.3 


10.0 


15.9 


Grades 9-1 2 3 


1989 


1,126 


57.2 


10.2 


25.0 


22.0 


27.0 


8.7 


10.9 


7.4 


15.8 


1991 


1,126 


55.5 


8.6 


23.6 


23.3 


27.2 


10.0 


11.0 


6.2 


17.2 


1993 


1,102 


54.0 


7.4 


24.2 


22.4 


28.3 


10.6 


10.8 


7.0 


17.7 


1995 


1,160 


53.3 


7.8 


23.7 


21.8 


29.4 


11.7 


10.5 


7.2 


17.3 


1997 


1,181 


52.4 


7.3 


23.3 


21.8 


29.8 


12.2 


9.9 


7.6 


17.8 


1999 


1,225 


51.1 


6.5 


22.3 


22.3 


30.6 


12.9 


9.5 


8.1 


18.3 


2001 


1,293 


49.5 


6.4 


22.5 


20.6 


31.0 


13.3 


9.8 


7.8 


19.5 


2003 


1,307 


48.5 


5.7 


22.4 


20.4 


30.0 


12.8 


10.0 


7.2 


21.6 


2005 


1,346 


46.3 


5.2 


21.1 


20.0 


32.5 


14.3 


10.1 


8.1 


21.3 



1 Other religious schools have a religious orientation or purpose, but are not Roman Catholic. Conservative Christian schools are those with membership in at least one of four associations: Accelerated Christian Education, American 
Association of Christian Schools, Association of Christian Schools International, or Oral Roberts University Education Fellowship. Affiliated schools are those with membership in 1 of 12 associations — Association of Christian 
Teachers and Schools, Christian Schools International, Council of Islamic Schools in North America, Evangelical Lutheran Education Association, Friends Council on Education, General Conference of the Seventh-Day Adventist 
Church, Islamic School League of America, National Association of Episcopal Schools, National Christian School Association, National Society for Hebrew Day Schools, Solomon Schechter Day Schools, or Southern Baptist Association 
of Christian Schools — or indicating membership in"other religious school associations." Unaffiliated schools are those that have a religious orientation or purpose, but are not classified as Conservative Christian or affiliated. 

2 Nonsectarian schools do not have a religious orientation or purpose. 

3 Grades K-8 and 9-1 2 do not include ungraded students; therefore, these two categories do not sum to grades K-1 2. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Universe Survey (PSS), various years, 1989-90 through 2005-06. 
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Table 4-2. Private elementary and secondary school enrollment and as a percentage of total enrollment in public and private schools, by region and grade 

level: Various years, fall 1989-fall 2005 



[Totals in thousands] 





Total enrollment 


Northeast 


Midwest 




South 




West 


Grade level and 
fall of year 


Total 


Percent 
of total 
enrollment 


Total 


Percent 
of total 
Northeast 
enrollment 


Total 


Percent 
of total 
Midwest 
enrollment 


Total 


Percent 
of total 
South 
enrollment 


Total 


Percent 
of total 
West 
enrollment 


Grades K-12 

1989 


4,838 


10.7 


1,346 


15.8 


1,368 


12.3 


1,280 


8.1 


844 


8.7 


1991 


4,890 


10.5 


1,324 


15.3 


1,353 


12.0 


1,304 


8.1 


909 


8.8 


1993 


4,836 


10.1 


1,276 


14.4 


1,309 


11.4 


1,386 


8.3 


865 


8.1 


1995 


5,032 


10.2 


1,289 


14.1 


1,349 


11.5 


1,445 


8.4 


949 


8.5 


1997 


5,076 


10.0 


1,287 


13.8 


1,346 


11.3 


1,510 


8.5 


933 


8.0 


1999 


5,163 


10.1 


1,295 


13.8 


1,345 


11.3 


1,576 


8.7 


947 


7.9 


2001 


5,342 


10.2 


1,337 


14.1 


1,355 


11.4 


1,641 


8.9 


1,008 


8.2 


2003 


5,123 


9.7 


1,273 


13.5 


1,271 


10.7 


1,612 


8.6 


967 


7.7 


2005 


5,058 


9.4 


1,203 


13.0 


1,233 


10.3 


1,626 


8.3 


995 


7.7 


Grades K-8' 


1989 


3,588 


11.0 


947 


15.9 


1,052 


13.2 


949 


8.3 


639 


9.0 


1991 


3,657 


10.8 


935 


15.2 


1,059 


12.9 


974 


8.2 


689 


9.1 


1993 


3,641 


10.5 


907 


14.3 


1,021 


12.4 


1,048 


8.6 


664 


8.5 


1995 


3,760 


10.6 


911 


14.0 


1,042 


12.5 


1,086 


8.7 


721 


8.9 


1997 


3,781 


10.5 


911 


13.8 


1,036 


12.3 


1,126 


8.8 


708 


8.5 


1999 


3,849 


10.5 


917 


13.8 


1,035 


12.3 


1,177 


9.1 


720 


8.5 


2001 


3,951 


10.7 


935 


14.0 


1,039 


12.4 


1,223 


9.2 


754 


8.6 


2003 


3,731 


10.1 


857 


13.2 


962 


11.6 


1,191 


8.9 


720 


8.2 


2005 


3,636 


9.7 


803 


12.7 


931 


11.2 


1,181 


8.4 


721 


8.0 


Grades 9-1 2 1 


1989 


1,126 


9.0 


362 


14.6 


288 


9.2 


291 


6.8 


185 


7.1 


1991 


1,126 


8.9 


346 


14.1 


276 


8.9 


302 


7.0 


203 


7.3 


1993 


1,102 


8.4 


328 


13.1 


273 


8.5 


315 


7.1 


186 


6.4 


1995 


1,160 


8.5 


334 


13.0 


286 


8.5 


330 


7.1 


209 


6.8 


1997 


1,181 


8.3 


330 


12.5 


292 


8.5 


353 


7.2 


206 


6.3 


1999 


1,225 


8.4 


338 


12.6 


297 


8.6 


375 


7.5 


214 


6.3 


2001 


1,293 


8.6 


364 


13.0 


302 


8.6 


389 


7.5 


239 


6.8 


2003 


1,307 


8.4 


381 


13.0 


293 


8.1 


395 


7.3 


237 


6.4 


2005 


1,346 


8.3 


366 


12.6 


292 


8.0 


424 


7.5 


265 


6.7 



1 Grades K-8 and 9-12 do not include ungraded students;therefore, these two categories do not sum to grades K— 12. 

NOTE: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. Calculations were revised and estimates may differ from previously published AeiaSupplemental note 1 identifies the states in each region. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Universe Survey (PSS), various years, 1 989-90 through 2005-06. 
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Table 4-3. Number and percentage distribution of students in private schools, by race/ethnicity and selected school characteristics: Fall 2005 



Minority enrollment 1 



School characteristic 


Number 
(in thousands) 


Total 

students 


White 


Total 

minority 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian/ 

Pacific 

Islander 


American 

Indian/ 

Alaska 

Native 


Total 


5,058 


100.0 


75.4 


24.6 


9.5 


9.2 


5.1 


0.7 


NCES private school typology 


















Roman Catholic 


2,246 


44.4 


74.1 


25.9 


7.9 


12.6 


4.7 


0.7 


Parochial 


982 


19.4 


74.1 


25.9 


7.7 


13.0 


4.6 


0.7 


Diocesan 


896 


17.7 


75.0 


25.0 


7.8 


12.1 


4.5 


0.6 


Private 


368 


7.3 


72.0 


28.0 


8.8 


12.6 


5.5 


1.0 


Other religious 2 


1,885 


37.3 


77.8 


22.2 


10.8 


6.3 


4.5 


0.5 


Conservative Christian 


824 


16.3 


75.3 


24.7 


12.2 


7.7 


4.2 


0.7 


Affiliated 


585 


11.6 


81.0 


19.0 


8.7 


5.3 


4.6 


0.4 


Unaffiliated 


476 


9.4 


78.3 


21.7 


11.1 


5.3 


5.0 


0.3 


Nonsectarian 3 


927 


18.3 


73.7 


26.3 


10.8 


7.0 


7.4 


1.0 


Regular 


604 


12.0 


76.7 


23.3 


8.9 


6.0 


7.5 


0.9 


Special emphasis 


218 


4.3 


71.6 


28.4 


9.9 


7.6 


9.4 


1.6 


Special education 


104 


2.1 


61.3 


38.7 


23.8 


11.8 


2.2 


0.9 


School level 


















Elementary 


2,551 


50.4 


73.7 


26.3 


9.7 


10.7 


5.2 


0.7 


Secondary 


859 


17.0 


75.4 


24.6 


8.3 


10.5 


5.2 


0.7 


Combined 


1,647 


32.6 


78.2 


21.8 


9.8 


6.4 


4.9 


0.7 


Program emphasis 


















Regular 


4,570 


90.4 


76.0 


24.0 


9.1 


9.3 


4.9 


0.7 


Montessori 


90 


1.8 


70.1 


29.9 


9.1 


7.6 


11.9 


1.3 


Special program emphasis 


206 


4.1 


77.5 


22.5 


7.9 


7.1 


6.4 


1.0 


Special education 


116 


2.3 


62.0 


38.0 


23.5 


11.5 


2.2 


0.8 


Alternative 


66 


1.3 


61.8 


38.2 


17.1 


11.5 


8.3 


1.4 


Early childhood 


7 


0.1 


72.1 


27.9 


13.4 


7.0 


6.3 


1.2 


Enrollment 


















Less than 50 


236 


4.7 


71.5 


28.5 


15.1 


8.5 


3.8 


1.1 


50-149 


763 


15.1 


71.3 


28.7 


14.2 


9.0 


4.5 


1.0 


150-299 


1,322 


26.1 


70.6 


29.4 


11.7 


11.6 


5.5 


0.6 


300-499 


1,090 


21.5 


78.2 


21.8 


7.8 


8.5 


4.9 


0.6 


500-749 


805 


15.9 


80.0 


20.0 


5.8 


8.3 


5.2 


0.7 


750 or more 


842 


16.7 


80.0 


20.0 


6.1 


7.7 


5.7 


0.5 


Region 


















Northeast 


1,203 


23.8 


75.5 


24.5 


11.6 


8.2 


4.3 


0.4 


Midwest 


1,233 


24.4 


84.0 


16.0 


8.0 


4.8 


2.4 


0.7 


South 


1,626 


32.2 


76.2 


23.8 


11.3 


8.8 


3.2 


0.4 


West 


995 


19.7 


63.5 


36.5 


6.0 


16.6 


12.5 


1.4 


See notes at end of table. 
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